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Border by] [Ruth Whittaker 


The Bardell The last number of The Dickensian had already gone 
v. Pickwick to press when the centenary of the famous Bardell v. 
Centenary. Pickwick trial was celebrated by The Dickens Fellowship 

by a broadcast directed by Mr. Frank Staff. There are 
people who do not like Dickens ; there are people who do not care for 
wireless plays ; but from both we received messages of congratulation. 
The story was coherent, the reception perfect. This was not obtained 
haphazard, I would explain, but by sheer enthusiasm and hard work. 
Our old friend Mr. William Miles was never better as Buzfuz; Mr. 
Will Owen was the Judge; Mr. W. H. Lowry, Mr. Winkle; Mr. §. J. 
Rust, Mr. Pickwick; Miss Jolly, Mrs. Cluppins; Miss Heaton, Mrs. 
Sanders; Mr. F. 8. Johnson, Mr. Serjeant Snubbin; Mr. William 
Miller, Mr. Perker; Mr. Oliver Daly, Sam Weller; General White, 
Dodson; Mr. A. W. Edwards, Fogg; Mr. F. J. Staff, Mr. Skimpin ; 
and the Editor voiced Tony Weller and organised the “ noises off.” 
The Dickens House benefited to the extent of twenty guineas by 
this celebration. 


e * * Kk 2 
A Fine Never was a finer and more fitting tribute made to 
Tribute Dickens than that of the Lord Chief Justice, Lord 


Hewart, in an article on the classic trial in “ The Times ” 
on the centenary day. It was a great compliment to the art and 
accuracy of Dickens. 


* Bo oe * ak 
And an The Lord Chief Justice was, of course, in error when 
Error. he stated that the centenary of the trial was not until 


1931. Although this was promptly corrected in “ The 
Times,” the correction did not follow out the article to places abroad, 
with the result that I have been “snowed under” with letters on 
the subject. The true date is 1828, and we have not celebrated the 
centenary before it has arrived. When Pickwick was first published, 
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the date of the first recorded meeting of the Club was given, on page? 
1, as May 12th, 1817, and on pages 185 and 202 (Chaps. 18, 20) the + 
date of Dodson and Fogg’s letter and writ are given as August 28th, , 
1830. When the first complete edition was published a page of errata : 
was supplied, and corrected the dates on these three pages to 1827. . 
Unfortunately the publishers themselves corrected only the date : 
on page 1, with the result that to this day Dodson and Fogg’s letter ' 
is dated 1830. 
* * * * ok 

Other Errors. There are other errors. In Chapter 1 there is a reference | 

to Swing—unknown until 1830. In Chapter 2, Jingle, | 
speaking on May 13th, 1827, refers to the “ Revolution of July,” 
which was in 1830. The next day Jingle is again prophetic, and refers - 
to ‘“‘ Black-eyed Susan—all in the Downs’; but the play was not 
produced until 1829. A week or two later—about May 30th, 1827— 
Mr. Pott, at Eatanswill, calls for “ the file of the Gazette for eighteen 
hundred and twenty-eight.” Then Dodson and Fogg’s letter, dated in 
London, August 28th, 1830, was apparently delivered in Bury the 
same day, as the day after the morrow is given as “ lst September,” 
the day for the shooting party, and the day after is cited as being a 
Thursday. September 2nd, 1827, was a Sunday. 

Percy Fitzgerald gave the first Chronology of Pickwick in his “ His- 
tory of Pickwick” (1891). Mr. A. 8. Bennett supplied a much fuller 
one in The Dickensian for January, 1923, and Mr. Justice MacKinnon 
contributed a scholarly article on the subject to ‘‘ The Cornhill 
Magazine ” for May, 1926. From these chronologies we find that Mr. 
Pickwick started his perambulations at Goswell Street on May 13th, 
1827, and finished up at Osborne’s Hotel in October, 1828, very nearly 
“the greater part of two years,” as he himself remarks in his final 
speech on that occasion. 

* * * * * 
Dickens’s I was very pleased to hear from Mr. Walter T. Spencer 
Manuscripts. that it was he who bought the manuscripts to which I 
made reference in the last number; that he has not 
sold them to America, that he has never offered them there—and what 
is better, has not offered them for sale at all, and may never offer 
them for sale to anyone. Now that is really good news ! 
*k * 


- 


* * ok 
Dickens The “ Yorkshire Evening Post ” having just finished— 
Daily. after several months—a series of “ pickings” from The 


Pickwick Papers, has now started a special series of 
extracts from David Copperfield, also selected by Colonel Kitson 
Clark. “The Daily Herald” has been running Hunted Down as a 
short ‘‘ thriller ’’ serial, and a Florida newspaper, the “‘ Miami Herald ”’ 
is publishing A Tale of Two Cities in serial form. 

* * * * 
A Correction. In giving the answer to question 18 in the Tale of Two 

Cities Competition, “* How old was Mr. Lorry when he 
met Lucie at Dover,” we stated quite correctly 60, but added that 
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Mr. Lorry was 75 at the time of Carton’s death. This should have 
read 78. We have to thank Mr. H. R. Leaver, of Alberta, for the 
correction. 
* * * * * 

New Books The autumn will witness the publication of a revised 
on Dickens. version of Mr. A. J. Philip’s ‘‘ The Dickens Dictionary,” 

in which he has been assisted by Mr. Laurence Gadd; a 
book on Dickens and the Law, by Dr. Holdsworth, Vinerian Professor 
at Oxford ; and a “ biographical romance,”’ by a writer who hides his 
identity under the nom-de-plume of ‘“‘ Euphesian,”’ which, although 
written as a novel, is said to contain much new material about Dickens. 
In addition, I hear that Mr. Beresford Chancellor has written another 
Dickens volume, “‘ Dickens and His Times.” 


* * 2k * * 
The It is gratifying to note that the Dickens Fellowship’s 
Fellowship’s Life of Dickens, in cloth, at 2/6 nett, has been adopted 
Life of by the Education Authorities of London and several 
Dickens. other large towns. It now only remains for the 


teachers under those authorities to see that it is 
requisitioned for their schools ; and for teachers not in these districts 
to see that the book is brought to the notice of their Education 
Authorities. A specimen copy will be gladly forwarded for this 
purpose. 
x * * * * 
Bazzard. Mr. Cuming Walters’s “ The Bazzard Burlesque ” in the 
last issue has provoked dozens of protesting letters to 
the Editor, of which I am able to print a selection only. The cause of 
Mr. Walters’s protest was Professor Cross’s article, which claimed 
_ Bazzard and Datchery to be one and the same person. Now Professor 
_ Cross candidly confessed he had read very little indeed of what had 
been previously written, and wrote his opinion unbiassed. It is almost 
certain that a person reading Edwin Drood, without any knowledge 
whatever of the circumstances under which it was written, would say 
that Datchery was a detective, and equally certain that he would 
jump to the conclusion that Bazzard was Datchery. This was possibly 
what Dickens wanted the reader to do, and after twenty years’ dis- 
cussion, I certainly think we should dismiss the Bazzard-Datchery 
theory entirely. Otherwise we should find ourselves wasting much 
breath and ink in traversing the old ground again. In 1870 there was 
a wave of mystery story writing almost equal, in relation to the size of 
the reading public, to that of to-day. Until then, Dickens cared little 
for mere plots. Now he set out to write a really baffling mystery, 
and to do something he had never done before! I have never enun- 
ciated any theory as to the solution of the mystery, and hope I never 
shall, but from a study of Dickens’s methods and contemporary mystery 
stories, and knowing what he wrote and told his friends about the story, 
I cannot conceive that Dickens would be so foolish as again to advance 
any “ watched by the dead” theory, or to make a detective out of a 
solicitor’s clerk. If helpful discussion is to take place in the limited 
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columns of The Dickensian, I feel I must rule out any discussion t 
on these well-worn and well-tried theories. 
* * * * * 

The Moderns. Modern authors have again been testifying to the: 

greatness of Dickens. In addition to the careful analyses | 
of Dickens’s last plot, given at a public meeting in London in April 
by Mr. R. Austin Freeman and Mr. Sutton Vane, Mr. Archibald Marshall 
has contributed an article to “ T.P.’s Weekly ” declaring David Copper- 
field to be the greatest English novel. In “ The Daily News ” census 
of the twelve most popular classic authors, Mrs. Agatha Christie 
places Dickens first in her list; so does Mr. Freeman Wills Crofts, 
the creator of Inspector French, and a keen Dickensian, who would 
have been at the Edwin Drood debate if he did not reside so far 
away in Ireland; Mr. Robert Lynd, Mr. Gilbert Frankau and Mr. 
J. D. Beresford also place Dickens first. At the same time “ The 
Bookman ” has been conducting an enquiry among authors as to the 
readability or otherwise of the classics. Mr. Aldous Huxley says 
‘That anyone can fail to enjoy Dickens seems to me rather extraordi- 
nary.” Miss May Sinclair declares herself ‘an ardent admirer of 
Dickens.” Mr. J. B. Priestley writes, “the people who can find no 
entertainment in Scott or Dickens or Jane Austin are beyond me,” 
and Mr. Frank Swinnerton prefers, as he says, to emulate Mrs. Todgers 
and to dodge among the tender pieces of Dickens for the laughter he 
evokes. 

a as a * * 

On Top. That Dickens is still the most widely read of all the 

standard novelists is proved by the sales of his works in 
the Everyman Library series. Giving Dickens the index figure of 100, 
this is the table of popularity : 


Dickéns jin. divens: 100 Thackeray ....<..c.ss0 33 
Jane Austen ...... 60 The Brontes: v2..6%e 23 
Seth’ ;pwerat 56 Trollopei:.: ‘uiasharees 17 


The figures are provided by the publishers, who also inform me that 
the sales of David Copperfield are almost double that of The Pickwick 
Papers, which is very surprising to me. 

zt * 3 


ee ee: 
A Lead The Council of the New York Branch has adopted 
from several new classes of membership. The first is to be 


New York. called ‘* Sustaining Members,” and the dues are to be 

$10 annually ; thus affording an opportunity for those 
who would like to help the work of the Fellowship to do so in a 
tangible manner. The second class is ‘‘ Life Member,” by the payment 
of $100. The idea proved so popular that five members of the Council 
immediately expressed their desire to become life members. Three 
other classes of membership are provided ; Benefactor, $500, Associate 
Founder, $1,000, Memorial Member, $5,000. Mrs. Kilburn Kilmer, 
Vice-President, announced that if one other such $5,000.00 subscription 
could be obtained, she would be one of the subscribers as a memorial 
to her son, Joyce Kilmer, a former President of the Dickens Fellowship 
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ot New York, who lost his life in the Great War. This is certainly a 
move in the right direction. 


This portrait of John Forster adorns the cover of Mr. 
Ley’s annotated Forster’s “ Life of Dickens, which 
Cecil Palmer has just published. As I said in the last 
must now be regarded as the standard life of Dickens ; 
lace in every library, public or private. 


Ley’s 
- Forster. 


issue, this 
it must of necessity be given a p 
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Dickens in I quote the following from a review by Mr. Herbert: 
France. Vivian in ‘“ T.P.’s Weekly ” of Monsieur André Maurois’s } 
“ Etudes Anglaises ** :— 


““M. Maurois tells of being in a London suburban music-hall, 
where, among acrobats, dancers, comic singers and a ventriloquist, 
there appeared a strange artist, the ‘ Dickens impersonator,’ who in- 
vited the audience to choose their favourites. Shouts immediately 
rang out from all parts of the hall—Mr. Pickwick! Sam Weller! Little 
Nell! Mrs. Gamp ! Fagin ! Pecksniff ! The man pulled a wig and 
some clothes out of a basket, and for several minutes imitated the 
speech and gestures of those immortals. Would that be possible in 
France ? we are asked. Can one imagine a French working-class 
crowd calling for Vautrin, Baron Hulot, Mme. Marneffe, Rastignac ? 
M. Maurois reluctantly confesses he cannot, and he defends this on 
the ground of the superior complexity—1I should have said dullness 
—of Balzac. But Dickens, he admits, entered more completely 
into the spirit of his people. He did so by a successful appeal to 
the masses, and this, we are reminded, required a simplification that. 
becomes more and more elementary as the masses grow greater. It 
is like the case of big classes in schools which eventually sink to the 
level of the most mediocre pupils. In this respect Dickens becomes. 
the supreme example of the crowd-writer, the artist who compels. 

“From a French point of view, Dickens may have no subtlety, 
but if they desire to renew contact with great and simple human 
emotions, M. Maurois recommends his countrymen not to hesitate 
to reopen ‘ their Dickens.’ Much good may their Dickens do them! ”” 


* ok * * * 
Reminis- I am pleased to announce that in our next issue will be 
cences, commenced Sir Henry Dickens’s reminiscences of his 
father. 
ok ok * Bo * 


Dickens’s The late L. F. Austin, in “ Points of View,” tells the 
After-dinner following story which is characteristic of Dickens's wit: 
Wit. as an after-dinner speaker: “‘ When but a lad I was 
present at a municipal banquet given to Charles Dickens 
in a city not far from Manchester. I sat in the gallery and heard the 
speeches . . . the gentleman who proposed this toast (‘ The Ladies ’) 
was a very clever, very fluent barrister, who had distinguished himself 
mightily in the Courts. But when he proposed this toast he made 
that fatal slip, ‘ Speaking for the ladies,’ he said ‘ and for myself as 
one of them There was a titter, and I caught a gleam from 
Dickens’s wonderful eyes. He responded to the toast, and began 
thus: ‘The learned lady who has just sat down + Well, the 
shout that stormed through the hall still rings in my ears.” 
ae % 2k * * 


The Strange Mr. Miller is to be heartily congratulated upon the 
Gentleman. production of the first illustrated edition of this very 

early play of Dickens. We all know Mr. Miller as an 
inveterate bibliophile, and he has now produced a book that does 
him exceeding great credit. It is essentially a book for the collector, 
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and I should not be surprised to hear very soon that it had gone to a 
premium. 
* * * * 

“The Man I quite thought the absurd claim of Mr. Tijou, aged 83, 
who invented to have suggested to Dickens the character of Squeers, 
Squeers.”’ born just ninety years ago, was sufficiently exposed in 

the press during December last, to have effectively 
' Squashed it forever. But no! Editors are well aware of the publicity 
_ value of anything appertaining to Dickens, and one at least succumbed 
to Mr. Tijou’s tosh. On April 21st, the ‘‘ Daily Chronicle,” usually 
so well informed on matters Dickensian, came out with a special two 
column article by this man who had invented Squeers. Do the 
editors of our press ever verify the statements of their contributors? 
I suppose a good price was paid for this “scoop.” But it was the 
writer of the article who scooped it off the “‘ Daily Chronicle.’’ Surely 
the Dictionary of National Biography is in the Editor’s bookcase to give 
the lie direct to Mr. Tijou. Of course, the statement was contradicted 
next day, but in an inch of space in an out of the way corner. What 
can one believe of all that is written in the press to-day ? 


* * * ** * 
‘At at It is interesting to read in the recently published 
Lloyds.’’ “ History of Lloyds,” that when Lloyds was bitterly 


attacked in 1827, the sum of ten guineas was awarded 
by that institution to a journalist who had championed them. This 
journalist was John Dickens—father of Charles. 
* ok * ok * 
Disappearing Doomed buildings live long, and often has it been 
Dickens’s recorded that the “‘ George and Vulture ”’ is to be pulled 
London. down. But this time it is something more than a 
: rumour, and I do not believe that even the combination 
of sentiment and the feeding of the city man will fail to save this 
ancient and historic hostelry, tucked away in the heart of Lombard 
Street. The Adelphi Hotel, formerly Osborne’s, is likewise earmarked 
for demolition. So the last two Pickwickian Inns of London are to 
go! Let us be thankful that the march of time can never rob us 
of The Pickwick Papers. ‘ 
* Xx sk x * 
Personal. On page 237 of this issue appears an account of a very 
agreeable surprise arranged for me a few weeks ago 
to mark my twenty-three years unbroken activity with The Dickens 
Fellowship. It has been a great joy to me to have had a hand in the 
building of this unique literary society; but success has not been 
achieved without the unselfish co-operation of fellow enthusiasts. 
That the members have honoured my wife and me with so handsome a 
souvenir has given me a thrill of pride which can hardly be expressed 
in words, and I can only thank them for this splendid token of their 
appreciation and esteem which will be treasured by us and our family 


for very many years to come. F 
WALTER DEXTER. 
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“BOZ IS BUZZING AROUND” 


By J. CUMING WALTERS 


HAVE been asked by several friends, who are aware of my practical | 
interest in Spiritualism, to offer an opinion on Sir Arthur Conan if 
Doyle’s recent communication in regard to a spirit message purporting ¢ 
to come from Dickens on the Edwin Drood mystery. With some»? 
hesitation I comply with the request. 

Sir Arthur speaks on spiritualistic affairs with sincerity and authority. , 
He is an acknowledged leader. Not for one moment do I doubt that : 
he received the message beginning, “ Boz is buzzing around,” and | 
proceeding to give hints as to the possible solution of the Drood prob- : 
lem. But such experience as I have had in these affairs—an experience » 
extending over a period of thirty years—leads me to venture the ' 
assertion that the message did not come from Dickens direct, but from 
an intermediary. The very phrasing, so unlike Dickens and so little 
worthy of him, would tend to support this conclusion. 

For the sake of non-Spiritualists I should explain that our theory 
(or conviction) is that any spirit which has “ passed on’? makes con- 
tinual progress, and that the earth-ties grow weaker and are eventually 
severed. Although Time, in our sense, does not exist in the spirit 
realm, there are processes in operation which remove the beings in the 
spirit state further and further from us. For a period personal identity 
remains and individuality endures. The spirit world is but a shadowy 
replica of this physical world, and men and women continue their 
avocations just as they did here, but with increased capacity and 
amplified power. The time comes when they reach higher stages and 
pass quite beyond us. 

Messages come direct from those who remain closest to the earth- 
state and who retain strong human ties. That is why those who have 
most recently passed over communicate most freely. But there is also 
another class, consisting of those who are not able (for reasons which 
need not be here discussed) to make rapid advance. They are “ bound.” 
It is these who often serve as intermediaries, and, in conveying mes- 
sages, use their own language. Thus men of lofty thought and high 
genius may be represented as using very poor and even trivial ex- 
pressions. The fault is not theirs; it is the defect of their mouth-— 
pieces. 

I have had several communications from Charles Dickens, but never 
by direct means. One who speaks for him to me is an old friend who 
passed over only a few years ago and has remained very near to us. 
The Dickens messages are always coloured by this friend’s own peculiar 
characteristics. Not the words, but the assertions, are important ; 
and I should not be surprised if it is this friend who has got in touch 
with Sir Arthur Conan Doyle, for the tone at once seemed to me to be 
familiar and reminiscent. The jocular “ buzzing around,” and the 


enigmatical reference to the ‘* fourth dimension,” are alike possibilities 
from this one source. 


— 
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But here I must state that the messages I myself have received from 
Dickens are distinctly opposed to any attempt on our part to wrest 
his secret from him. He is “ interested,” he told me, in our attempts 

‘to solve the Drood problem ; he “ enjoys ’ our surmises following on 
the patient study of his work; but he does not intend to reveal what 
was in his mind. I have an impression that some of us have got near 
the central truth but that there are subtle points which must always 
elude us, for they are purely the originator’s own and are unguessable 
and undeducible. We were to have had a great surprise, and Dickens 
alone could provide it. I now think that it did not concern Datchery 
but Jasper. 

The American volume to which Sir Arthur Conan Doyle refers has 
never impressed me favourably, though I have modified my- opinion 
a little since reading Sir Arthur’s article in the “ Fortnightly Review,” 
with its apparent parallels. But they are not numerous or convincing 
enough to makeacase. If Orpheus C. Kerr had had the use of Dickens’s 
spirit-pen, the genius of Dickens would have been more manifest. 
We are dealing here with a dominating personality. Even Orpheus 
C. Kerr could not have repressed: or disguised it. 

These remarks must be regarded as merely expressive of my own 
sentiments. We Spiritualists are earnest searchers after truth, and we 
subject all phenomena and communications to the severest tests. 
Hence I am quite sure Sir Arthur Conan Doyle will not at all mind a 
statement of views which does not coincide with his own. 
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SOME MIDLAND TOWNS 


AND THEIR ASSOCIATION WITH DICKENS 


By the Author of ‘*‘ The England of Dickens "’ 


pe Annual Conference being held in the Midlands for the second 

year in succession, prompts us to recall the association Dickens 
had with the Midlands. It was more a personal association than} 
otherwise, for, with the exception of the journey of Little Nell and her 
grandfather, and the brief visits of the Pickwickians to Birmingham, , 
and of Mr. Dombey to Leamington, there are but few references to 
these towns in the novels. 

With Birmingham we dealt fully in the Summer Number of 1927. 


COVENTRY, 


In the Corn Exchange, now the Empire Theatre, in December, 1857, , 
Dickens gave one of his unpaid readings of A Christmas Carol in aid | 
of the local Mechanics’ Institute, prior to embarking on a series of ' 
readings for his own personal benefit. 

An interesting outcome of the reading was the presentation of a. 
gold watch on December 4th of the following year, at a public dinner ° 
held at the Castle Hotel, formerly in Broadgate. It was a gold repeater | 
of special construction, which Dickens, in acknowledging the gift, 
declared should be thenceforward the inseparable companion of his 
workings and wanderings, and reckon off the future labours of his 
days until he should have done with the measurement of time. 

In his will Dickens left this watch to his friend and biographer, John 
Forster. ; 

It was at Coventry that the Pickwickians made their first stop to 
change horses, on their remarkably wet ride from Birmingham to— 
London. The name of the hotel is not mentioned, but it may possibly 
have been the Castle above mentioned. 


DERBY. 


Dickens walked to Derby from Nottingham (sixteen miles) after 
acting in the latter town, on August 25th, 1852, when “‘ Not So Bad As 
We Seem ” was played in the Lecture Hall. ‘‘ The Duke (of Devon- 
shire) was at Derby,’’ wrote Dickens, “ and no end of minor radiances.” 

Readings were given in the same hall on Friday, October 22nd, 
1858, when he wrote from the Royal Hotel just before the reading, 


“ Here it is a pretty room, but not large’; on January 24th, 1867, 
and on February 5th, 1869. : 
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The Lecture Hall and the Royal Hotel are still in existence, pretty 
much as they were in Dickens’s time, except that the old Doric 


portico of the Lecture Hall has been pulled down in the widening of 
Wardwick. 


KENILWORTH. 


Kenilworth was visited in 1839 by Dickens and Phiz from Leam- 
ington, where they had stayed the night, and he wrote to his wife 
that they “were both enraptured.’” He thought of taking lodgings 
here the following summer. “ You cannot conceive how delightful 
it is. To read among the ruins in fine weather would be a perfect 
luxury.” 

In his diary we find the following entry at this time: 


“ Away to Kenilworth—delightful—beautiful beyond expression. 
Mem.: what a summer resort—three months lie about the ruins— 
books—thinking—-seriously turn this over next year.” 


He does not appear to have returned there, however. 

Mr. Dombey, Major Bagstock, Mrs. Skewton “ and her amiable and 
accomplished daughter” rode to Kenilworth from Leamington. But 
the charms of Kenilworth were then dismissed in a few words : 


“A stroll among the haunted ruins of Kenilworth and more rides 
to more points of view; most of which, Mrs. Skewton reminded 
Mr. Dombey, Edith had already sketched, as he had seen in looking 
over her drawings.” 


LEAMINGTON. 


Dickens’s first visit to Leamington was with Phiz on his way to 
North Wales in 1839. He put up at Copp’s Royal Hotel (demolished 
‘a few years after his visit), where he afterwards lodged Mr. Dombey, 
and here, as he wrote to his wife: “ We found a roaring fire, and 
elegant dinner, a snug room and capital beds all ready for us at 
Leamington, after a very agreeable but very cold ride.” 

Mr. Dombey and the Major went to Leamington by train as far as 
Birmingham, the London to Birmingham railway having been opened 
in 1838. At Birmingham “ Post horses were harnessed and the 
carriage ready ” to take them to their destination, and when evening 
came on it found them “trotting through the green and leafy road 
near Leamington . . . to the Royal Hotel, where rooms and dinner 
had been ordered.” 

The next morning, in the vicinity of the Pump Room, Mrs. Granger 
and her daughter Edith were encountered, with the result which all 
readers of the book know full well. 

- Dickens gave two readings in Leamington on November 2nd, 1858, 
and wrote: ‘Little Leamington is represented as the dullest 
and worst of audiences. I found it very good indeed, even in 
the morning.” 

His second—and last—visit to the town was on January Ist, 1862, 
when he again read in the same hall, the Music Hall, Bath Street. 
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LEICESTER. 

At Leicester Dickens gave readings on Thursday, November 4th, 
1858; Friday, January 25th, 1867, and on Friday, February 5th, 
1869. These were given in the Temperance Hall—now converted into 
a picture house. Dickens stayed at the Bell Hotel on each occasion. 


NOTTINGHAM. 

Dickens’s first appearance in Nottingham was with Lord Lytton’s: 
play, “Not So Bad As We Seem,” for the benefit of the Guild of 
Literature and Art, on Monday, August 23rd, 1852, at the Mechanics’ ’ 
Hall, after which he reported himself to Forster as “ fresh as a daisy: ! 
having walked from Nottingham to Derby.” 

He gave two readings here. The first was on Thursday, October 
21st, 1858, of which he wrote: “Last night at Nottingham was. 
almost, if not quite, the most amazing we have had. It is not a very 
large place, and the room is by no means a very large one.” 

He was referring to the old Mechanics’ Hall, where he had acted. | 
His farewell reading at Nottingham was on Thursday, February 4th, 
1869, when he was at the New Mechanics’ Hall—a much larger building. 
On this occasion he stayed at the George Hotel. 


RUGBY. 


The original of Mugby in the Christmas Story, “‘ Mugby Junction,” 
the ‘‘ maddest place in England ... a windy place... a place replete 
with shadowy shapes ... in the black hours of the four and twenty.” 

Dolby, Dickens’s manager for the reading tours, describes how on 
one occasion a slight accident to the train at Rugby necessitated a 
stay at the station there, and the experiences of Dickens in the station 
refreshment room, presided over by the original ‘‘ Our Missis,”’ gave 
birth to the scenes described in the subsequent Christmas number of 
All The Year Round. 


STAFFORD. 
It was probably of Stafford, described as “ one of the chiefest towns 
of Staffordshire . . . by no means a lively town,” that Dickens wrote 


in “A Plated Article” in Household Words, afterwards published in 
Reprinted Pieces. 


The Dodo Inn at which he stayed is said to be The Swan: 


‘IT have paced the streets, and stared at the houses, and am come 
back to the blank bow window of the Dodo . . . If the Dodo were 
only a gregarious bird—if he had only some confused idea of making 
a comfortable nest—I could hope to get through the hours between 
this and bed-time without being consumed by devouring melan- 
choly. . . . The Dodo has nothing in the larder. Even now, I behold 
the Boots returning with my sole in a piece of paper ; and with that 
portion of my dinner, the Boots, perceiving me at the blank bow 
window, slaps his leg as he comes across the road, pretending it is 
something else. . . . The Dodo is narrow-minded as to towels ; expects — 
me to wash on a freemason’s apron without the trimming. . . . The 


; 
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Dodo has seen better days, and possesses interminable stables at 
the back—silent, grass-grown, broken-windowed, horseless. The 
mournful bird can fry a sole, however, which is much. Can cook a 
steak, too, which is more.”’ 


STOKE-ON-TRENT. 


Stoke-on-Trent is also referred to in the same article. Whilst 
musing at the Dodo Inn, regarding a plate, he says : 


“Copeland ! Stop a moment. Was it yesterday I visited 
Copeland’s works, and saw them making plates? . . . Don’t you 
remember (says the plate) how you steamed away, yesterday morn- 
ing, in the bright sun and the east wind, along the valley of the 
sparkling Trent . . . and alighted at Stoke—a picturesque heap of 
houses, kilns, smoke, wharfs, canals, and river, lying (as was most 
appropriate) in a basin—and how, after climbing up the sides of 

| the basin to look at the prospect, you trundled down again at a 
walking-match pace, and straight proceeded to my father’s, Cope- 
land’s, where the whole of my family, high and low, rich and poor, 
are turned out upon the world from our nursery and seminary ?”’ 


It is evident from this that Dickens must have visited the Potteries 
at about this time, but we have no record. However, he gave one of 
his readings at Stoke-on-Trent on April 30th, 1867, and on the following 
evening he read at Hanley. 


STRATFORD-ON-AVON. 


Phiz and Dickens visited this illustrious town on their journey to 

Wales in 1839. From Warwick they went “to Stratford-on-Avon, 
where we sat down in the room where Shakespeare was born, and left 
our autographs and read those of other people, and so forth.” 
_ They stayed in Stratford the night, but the name of the inn was 
not recorded in the diary from which the above entry was taken. The 
railway between London and Birmingham had only lately been opened, 
and it is interesting to note that Dickens wrote to his wife a day or 
two later that he had been rather unwell, and added, “If I had not 
got better at Stratford, I should have turned back to Birmingham and 
come straight home by the railroad.” 

This very visit was reflected soon after in Chapter XXVII. of 
Nicholas Nickleby, where Mrs. Nickleby relates : 

‘Soon after I was married I went to Stratford ...in a post chaise 


from Birmingham . . . and after we had seen Shakespeare’s tomb 
and birthplace, we went back to the inn there, where we slept that 


night.” 
Dickens further entry in his diary reads : 


‘“« Stratford—Shakespeare—the birthplace, visitors, seribblers, old 
woman—Qy, whether she knows what Shakespeare did, etc.” 


In 1848 Dickens took a lead on the Committee formed to purchase 
Jhakespeare’s birthplace, and some of the “splended strolling ” 


acting) was done for its benefit. Dickens visited Stratford in this 
a) 


The rival Editors in the kitchen at 


the Saracen’s Head, Towcester 


From the original drawing by Phiz 
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} year, and stayed at the Red Horse Hotel. Signatures of members of 
his acting company, as well as his own, are in the Church album for 
that year. In 1852 his name again appears in the visitor’s book at 
the birthplace. 


TOWCESTER. 

Towcester is on the road traversed in the last recorded journey of 
the Pickwickians. From Birmingham they returned to London in the 
rain, but were unable to complete the journey in the day. “ At the 
end of each stage it rained harder than it had done at the beginning.” 

“Tsay,” remonstrated Bob Sawyer, looking in at the coach window, 
as they pulled up before the door of the Saracen’s Head, Towcester, 
“this won’t do, you know.” 

“ Bless me !”’ said Mr. Pickwick, just awaking from a nap, “I’m 
afraid you’re wet.”’ 

It was “ Out of the question,” according-to Sam Weller, to go any 
further. ‘‘ There’s beds here, sir,’ he said, “ everything clean and 
comfortable. Wery good little dinner, sir, they can get ready in half 
an hour—pair of fowls, sir, and a weal cutlet ; French beans, ’taturs, 
tart and tidiness ! ” 

The Saracen’s Head at Towcester has been known since 1831 as the 
Pomfret Arms, but with this exception, it is the same inn as it was 
when the Pickwickians welcomed it as a haven. 

Here they encountered Mr. Pott, of the Eatanswill Gazette, who was 
on his way to a Political Ball at Birmingham. 


WARWICK. 

Of Warwick Castle, Dickens wrote to his wife on November lst, 
1838, that it was “ an ancient building, newly restored and possessing no 
very great attraction beyond a fine view and some beautiful pictures.” 

Hight years later it proved a great attraction to Mr. Dombey, who 
took Mrs. Skewton and Edith for a ride there from Leamington. 

“The Castle is charming,” said Mrs. Skewton, “ associations of the 
Middle Ages—and all that—which is so truly exquisite.” 

Edith confessed to have been to Warwick several times, but that 
did not deter her mother from expressing her desire that they should 
accompany Mr. Dombey. 

“They made the tour of the pictures,’ we are told, “the crow’s 
nest, and so forth,” and “‘ Mrs. Skewton . . . was in such ecstasies with 
the works of art, after the first quarter of an hour, that she could do 
nothing but yawn (they were such perfect inspirations, she observed 
as a reason for that mark of rapture) . ... Warwick Castle being 
at length pretty well exhausted .... the carriage was again put in 
requisition and they rode to several admired points of view in the 


neighbourhood.” 
WOLVERHAMPTON. 


Dickens first visited Wolverhampton in the late autumn of 1838, in 
the company of Hablét K. Browne (Phiz) on a tour to North Wales. 
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They had been to Leamington, Warwick, Kenilworth and Stratford- 
on-Avon, and finding it impracticable to get from Stratford to Shrews- 
bury by way of Bridgnorth, as there were no coaches, Dickens wrote 
to his wife on November Ist, 1838: ‘‘ We were compelled to come 
here by way of Birmingham and Wolverhampton, starting at eight 
o’clock through a cold, wet fog, and travelling, when the day had | 
cleared up, through miles of cinder paths and blazing furnaces and | 
roaring steam engines, and such a mass of dirt, gloom and misery as} 
I have never before witnessed.”’ 

Two years later Dickens and Forster spent a short holiday in the : 
Midlands, and in October, 1840, he wrote to Forster : You will recognise : 
a description of the road we travelled between Birmingham and 
Wolverhampton.” 

Dickens. visited the town again at about Christmas, 1853, probably 
at the time when he gave his first reading of A Christmas Carol at 
Birmingham, and embodied the result in an article entitled “ Fire and 
Snow,” contributed to Household Words on January 21st, 1854. 

He came by train from Birmingham, and this is how the town pre- 
sented itself to him on his arrival : 


Snow, wind, ice, and Wolverhampton—all together. No carriage 
at the station, everything snowed up. So much the better. The 
Swan will take us under its warm wing, walking or riding. Where 
is the Swan’s nest ? In the market-place. So much the better yet, 
for it is market-day, and there will be something to see from the 
Swan’s nest. 


“The Swan” he describes as “‘ a bird of a good substantial brood, 
worthy to be a country cousin of the hospitable Hen and Chickens,” 
the hotel in Birmingham where he stayed. ‘‘ The Swan has bountiful 
coal-country notions of firing, snug homely rooms, cheerful windows 
looking down upon the clusters of snowy umbrellas in the market-place.”’ 

The Swan is no more. It stood in a corner of what was once called 
High Green, and is now Queen Square. Lloyd’s Bank was built upon 
its site in 1878, and the effigy of the Swan that used to adorn its portal 
was removed to the Peacock in Snow Hill, where it can still be seen. 

Before having dinner at the Swan, Dickens went for a walk into the 
beautiful country which lies to the north-west of the town, in the 
direction of Shrewsbury. 

Dickens gave public readings in 1858, one in August and the other 
in November. In January, 1867, the town was again visited, and his 
farewell reading was on Thursday, March 4th, 1869, on which occasion 
he wrote to his daughter: “ Immense enthusiasm at Wolverhampton 
last night over Marigold.” 

The readings were given in the Exchange Hall, removed several 
years ago to make room for the Market. 

It was in the streets of Wolverhampton that Little Nell encountered 
her old friend, the kind schoolmaster, and fell fainting at his feet. 
Here they stayed a couple of nights, and then went forward, by a 
circuitous route, to Tong, nine and a half miles away. 
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WHO SAID THIS ? 


Brooks of Sheffield. 

You’re a humbug, sir. 

What I says I stands to. 

He wos wery good to me he wos. 

It’s of no consequence. 

I ain’t a-going to be low. 

Lord, keep my memory green. 

Discipline must be maintained. 

I’m a devil, ’'m a dévil. 

The law is a ass—a idiot. 

Tough and de-vilish sly. 

I don’t believe there’s no’ sich a 
person. 

I won’t have my wittles blest off 
my table. Keep still. 

The thing is that you look about 
you. That’s the grand thing. 

Did its mothers know the boxes 
when its fathers brought them home ? 

Do you think it’s a much greater expense to keep two people 
than to keep one ? 

Orange peel will be my death, or Pll be content to eat my own 
head, sir ! 

I don’t want to know about it; I don’t choose to discuss it; I 
don’t admit it. 

There’s genteel comedy in your walk and manner, juvenile 
tragedy in your eye, and touch-and-go farce in your laugh. 

Subdue your appetites, my dears, and you’ve conquered human 
natur. 

Here is wine, let us drink. Thanks to Fortune, and may she ever 
pick out her favourites with equal judgment. : 

I never did ‘aggle, I never will ’aggle. Consequently I meet 
you at once, free and fair, with—Done for double the 
money. 

There’s no such passion in human nature as the passion for gravy 
among commercial gentlemen . . . and what I have undergone 
in consequence, no one would believe. 

He wouldn’t shy if he was to meet a vaggin-load of monkeys 
with their tails burnt off. 

What is the odds so long as the fire of soul is kindled at the taper 
of conviviality, and the wing of friendship never moults a 
feather. 

Poetry’s unnat’ral : no man ever talked in poetry ’cept a beadle 
on boxin’ day, or Warren’s blackin’ or Rowland’s oil, or some 
of them low fellows. 

He’s a-havin’ two mile 0’ danger at eightpence. 

The unities of the Drama. 

This is about a London particular now, ain’t it, miss ? 

Pll scratch you with a rusty nail. 

Count five and twenty. 


(The Answers will be found on page 201.) 
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THE WISDOM OF MR. F.’s AUNT 


By J. H. McNULTY 


Alp 

EERE is a recognised way of writing which is considered typically 
“Dickensian, and with good reason, for Dickens generally adopted 
it ; but there is another which he often used, that is thought to be 
| far less characteristic of the author. The normal Dickens novel is a 
long book with a mere label for a name, in which the plot counts for 
nothing, but in which the characters are all-important. But he fre- 
quently departed with great success from the normal. He wrote a 
splendid short novel, like Great Expectations, excellent historical novels, 
like A Tale of Two Cities, and Barnaby Rudge, and one book, The 
Mystery of Edwin Drood, where the plot is of greater importance than 
the characters. That he could invent really good titles is proved by his 
naming two of his books Our Mutual Friend and Great Expectations. 
He also had two methods of interesting us in a character, one by telling 
us everything about him, and another by telling us nothing, sometimes 
not even his name. These strange, wonderful creatures are to be found 
in many of the novels. They appear for a moment or two, say some- 
thing quaint or amusing, and then leave us like hungry Olivers asking 
for more. There is the gentleman in Our Mutual Friend who talks 
French fluently to the unfortunate foreigner who is present at Mr. 
Podsnap’s house. Mr. Podsnap, great man that he is, will not lower 
himself by speaking French, though he condescends to talk bad English. 
But the young man came to the rescue. It is true he said only one 
word, ‘‘ Esker,” but he said it extremely well: he seems to have been 
fitted by nature for an interpreter. There was the gentleman who 
made love to Mrs. Nickleby by throwing fruit and vegetables over the 
wall. Nicholas did not approve of this method of courtship, but Mrs. 
Nickleby, a woman of great good sense, did. There is one obvious 
advantage in such vegetable gifts. If the engagement is broken off, 
there can be no trouble about returning the presents; they would 
long since have found their way to the dinner table. 


TI. 


The greatest of all these characters is Mr. F.’s aunt. It would be 
absurd to say that the creation of such a person is as great an achieve- 
ment of genius as the making of Mr. Pecksniff or Mr. Micawber, but 
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she is even more characteristic of the great writer who invented her 
By a stretch of imagination one might think of another novelist making 
a sort of second-rate Micawber or third-rate Pecksniff, but you cannot 
imagine anyone else inventing Mr. F.’s aunt, or even if he invent 
her, daring to put such a character into a book. She is one of Dickens's 
most wonderful creations. She and Flora shed light over the somewhat: 
gloomy novel, Little Dorrit, a book that is necessarily gloomy in parts, | 
for it is a book of many prisons, and you cannot reform a prison: 
without entering it. The scene of the first chapter is in the Marseilles 
prison, where Rigaud and John Baptist are confined. This is immedi- 
ately followed by Mr. Meagles and his fellow travellers detained in 
quarantine—a temporary imprisonment. Many of the events of the 
earlier chapters take place in the Marshalsea, and towards the end of 
the book Arthur Clennam finds himself in that famous, or infamous, , 
place of detention. 

The Circumlocution Office, too, is a prison where the inmates, and | 
all those who wish to do business with them, are bound and shackled | 
in miles and miles of red-tape. Mrs. Clennam dwells in a prison, one? 
of her own making, it is true, but more gloomy than all the others. . 
It is amid such scenes that the two humorous characters, Flora and - 
Mr. F.’s aunt, shed their light. 


III. 


Half the interest and beauty of Flora’s voluble conversation would 
be lost if it were not for the contrast of the stony silence, and still more 
stony speech, of the old lady.. Her sentences are like pebbles 
thrown in the face of the person to whom they are addressed. It 
is sometimes thought that they have little or no meaning, but this 
is all wrong. Let us see if we cannot distil sweet wisdom from these 
flinty syllables. 

When we first meet her, Flora and Clennam are present, and Mr. 
F.’s aunt, after regarding the company for ten minutes with a malevolent 
gaze, delivered the following fearful remark, “‘ When we lived at Henley, 
Barnes’s gander was stole by tinkers.’’ The meaning of this is fairly 
clear. She regards Clennam as little better than a tinker; she knows 
that Flora is certainly a goose, and she believes that Clennam is going 
to steal her. She wishes to warn them both against an unhappy 
marriage, and she words her warning so delicately that, though neither 
Pancks nor the Patriarch can see the meaning, Clennam certainly can, 
unless he is a bigger fool than she takes him for, which is impossible. 

Flora asks Clennam to give her a glass of port for Mr. F.’s aunt, and 
the latter immediately says, ‘The Monument near London Bridge 
was put up arter the Great Fire of London; and the Great Fire of 
London was not the fire in which your Uncle George’s workshop was 
burnt down.” Now this is a little difficult, but the meaning canbe 
discovered without much trouble. It appears to be a polite and 
subtle way of calling Clennam a liar, and telling him that liars usually 
come to a bad end. It shows a knowledge of history and literature 
which we should scarcely have expected the old lady to possess. The 
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Monument bore a lying inscription attributing the Great Fire of London 
to the action of the Catholics, as Pope wrote : 


“Where London’s Tower pointing to the skies 
Like a tall bully lifts its head and lies.” 


‘Tn alluding to the lie written on the Monument, and throwing her 
remarks at Clennam, as she did all her remarks when he was present, 
she hints that she did not think that he was any more truthful than 
the lying legend on the Monument. There was a fire before the 
Monument was erected—the Great Fire—and there was another, the 
one in which Uncle George lost his workshop. This is therefore a 
warning of the unhappy end to which all liars will come sooner or 
later. There could not be a more delicate way of telling Clennam 
what she thought of him. 

Later on she says, “I hate a fool.” The delicacy we noted in her 
earlier sentences has now made way for courageous wisdom. The 
hatred of folly is the basis of wisdom. We all pretend to hate folly, 
but how many of us would have the courage to say to the person 
whom we regard as particularly foolish, ‘‘ I hate a fool”? Clennam, 
as we know, proved himself later on to be a very foolish person, but 
Mr. F.’s aunt discovered his folly instantly. She was an excellent 
judge of character. 

La ee 
. Now take the great toast-crust episode. She was eating toast when 

Clennam was announced. Toast is a wholesome, nourishing food. It 
must have been buttered toast, for margarine was not invented in 
those days, and the refined taste of the old lady would certainly have 
rejected that vile composition. She ate the toast down to the crust, 
‘so that nothing should be wasted, for the same reason, and in her 
love of cleanliness, she moistened her ten fingers at her lips. She then 
ofiered the crust to Clennam, with the words, ‘‘ Take that.” Here is 
an act of remarkable generosity, but Clennam failed to appreciate it ; 
he did not eat the crust—Why ? Perhaps he feared he was robbing 
the good lady of much-needed nourishment ; perhaps he was not really 
hungry; perhaps he did not quite relish the crust from which she 
had nibbled the crumb. We might make all these excuses for him, 
for we are but ordinary people ; not so Mr. F.’s aunt. She saw through 
all such subterfuge, and with piercing insight discovered his secret 
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vice. “He has a proud stomach, this chap. He’s too proud to eat 
it.” She saw his fault, and instantly ‘made the punishment fit the 
crime.” ‘‘ He has a proud stomach—Give him a meal of chafi—It’s 
the only thing for a proud stomach. Let him eat up every morsel. . 
Drat him, give him a meal of chaff.” She here quite clearly anticipates s 
Gilbert in ‘‘ The Mikado.” 

It was only when she found that all efforts to improve and assist ! 
her enemy had failed that she advocated more violent methods. . 
“Bring him for’ard and I’ll chuck him out o’ winder.” This is what 
Lord Acton would have called “‘ the defenestration of Clennam.” 

It may be hoped that some day further information about this: 
extraordinary personage may be discovered. A conversation between | 
her and Mr. Casby would be of immense interest ; it would probably ' 
reveal more of that Sibyllic wisdom we have found in the few and| 
scattered remarks of Mr. F.’s aunt. 


FREDERICK WILLIAM DICKENS 
DICKENS’S LAST SURVIVING BROTHER 


By T. P. COOPER 


LENS was particularly friendly with his brothers and sisters, , 

and always evinced a solicitous interest in their welfare. . 
Frederick William, his next youngest brother, somewhat a favourite, 
lived with him for some time, and from the novelist’s correspondence : 
we get occasional glimpses of his usefulness and popularity in the | 
family circle. 

When “ Pickwick ”’ was on the way, Frederick was about seventeen 
years of age, and in one of the author’s letters to Forster in 1837, he 
says :—‘ I therefore send your revise of the ‘ Pickwick’ by Fred, who 
is on his way with it to the printers.” When writing to Mrs. Dickens | 
from Greta Bridge, on the 1st February, 1838, he says, ‘* Remember 
me too to Frederick, who I hope is attentive to you.” Dickens, anxious 
to find congenial employment for his brother, made a personal ap- 
plication on his behalf in 1838, for a Treasury clerkship, which was — 
obtained through the good offices of Mr. Stanley, of Alderley. 

In 1841, Frederick, still intimate and popular, was the custodian 
of the wines at Devonshire Terrace, and during his brother’s absence, 
who wrote to friends to call and dine there, jocularly told them Frederick 
had the “ key of the cellar.” A further letter from Dickens during 
this year, when referring to his wife and children, mentions Frederick :— 
“Of whom, as you know, they are all fond,” and-he added. ‘ He 
has got his promotion, and they gave him the increased salary from 
the day on which the minute was made by Baring.’ In 1844, about 
the second week in September, he was met by his author brother at 
Marseilles, who took him over the Corniche road to spend a fortnight’s 
holiday together in Genoa. | : 


During the lapse of many busy years we are unable * find any 
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urther references to Frederick. He apparently retained his clerkship 
n the Government offices, and eventually, for some unknown reason, 
was retired on pension at a rather early age. In the late sixties he was 
iving at Darlington, where he was engaged on some kind of journalistic 

ork. His residence and death at this town are authenticated by 
entries in the books of the Registrar, and by a tombstone which marks 
his grave in the West Cemetery bearing this inscription :— 


In Memory oi 
FREDERICK WILLIAM DicCKENS, 
who died at Darlington, 
on October the twentieth, 1868, 
aged, 48 years. 


The novelist, in the autumn of 1868, was occupied giving the first 
series of his Farewell Readings, and his health was the subject of 
anxiety amongst his friends. The first reading was at St. James’s 
Hall, London, on the 6th October, and during the remainder of the 
month another thirteen had been arranged and were announced. All 
was going well, with the old success staring him in the face. Dickens 
had a passionate love for dramatic recitals, a voracity for praise and 
applause, and these were deciding factors in continuing the Readings, 
30 long as his physical powers held out. On Tuesday, the 20th 
October, the very day his brother died, he gave a public reading in 
London to a house crowded with demonstrative admirers. 

The following morning George Dolby, his faithful manager and 
companion, received a communication from a personal friend in 
Darlington announcing the death of Frederick W. Dickens. He was 
iving with some friends in that town, and as no one had any idea that 
he was ill, the suddenness of the news, apart from the melancholy 
aature of it, had a serious effect upon Charles Dickens’s health. Dolby, 
it the novelist’s request, was at once sent to Darlington, where he 
‘ound to his satisfaction, and that of Dickens, that in his last moments 
1is brother had been carefully tended by the friends with whom he 
ad been staying. 

Dolby in his “ Reminiscences ”’ remarks, “ This knowledge, however, 
lid not tend to relieve his distress of mind at the loss of his only brother ; 
nd coming as it did so shortly on the separation from ‘ Plorn,’ of 
vyhom he was always speaking in the most affectionate terms, as his 
roungest and favourite child, it was with the greatest difficulty that 
.e could get up the required spirit to go through the evening’s work.” 

“But, as in America, the sight of the hall in which he had to read, 
nd a quarter of an hour at the ‘little table ’ before dressing, and the 
pening of the doors, banished all his depression, and he forgot himself 
nd his own sufferings in the excitement of his duty.” 

The nature of Frederick’s fatal illness, and the precise date of his 
leath, from the records of the Darlington Registry, reveal that on the 
20th October, 1868, Frederick William Dickens, aged 48, a civil ser- 
ice pensioner of the War Office, died in Elton Parade, Darlington, 
rom asphyxia, following the bursting of an abscess in his right lung.”’ 
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ON THE THREATENED MODERNISATION 
OF DICKENS 


By CLAIRE PAUL 


‘ HOULD Dickens be modernised for presentation 
on the stage? I read the other day that a 
well-known impersonator of Dickens’s characters 
had suggested re-writing and revising 
certain of Dickens’s sketches in order tc 
bring them up to modern standards, and 
thus meet present-day tastes. When I hac: 
fully grasped the significance of this 
statement, my mind became a sort of) 
blank screen, and subconsciously I knew 
that presently scenes would be projected upon it; 
much as they might be flashed upon a cinema 
screen. I do not happen to be the fortuna 
possessor of one of those tidy minds which are 
apparently controlled by a keyboard; minds 
composed of pigeon-holes and special drawers,; 
wherein lie interludes and incidents, lavender-~ 
scented and otherwise, which can be instantl 
produced by a mere touch on the keyboard.. 
The possessor of such a mind would, in similar 
circumstances, have probably touched a key, and 
in perfect order the characters of one particular’ 
book would have left their pages and marched} 
; before him ; but the characters that appeared: 
to my inner vision were frightfully mixed: 
mu TIN up. For instance, Ree pei Bleak' 
House were cheek by jowl with others from Pickwick Papers. From. 
A Tale of Two Cities came men and women in company with Scrooge: 
and the portly gentlemen of A Christmas Carol. Little Nell presented | 
a delightful cameo with her long print dress, her pretty curls and her 
small face overshadowed by a straw hat; her grandfather, wrinkled 
and pathetic; Pickwick, Winkle, the ferocious Bill Sikes, Nancy, 
Sydney Carton, as he atoned for what one might term an ordinary— 
even insipid—life, by the noble manner in which he met a terrible 
death. David Copperfield, the Marchioness, Daniel Peggotty, giving 
me a breath of the sea!; splendid Ham and weak Steerforth, 
Uncle Pumblechook, Rosa Dartle, Jo, the crossing sweeper. Uriah 
Heep, hiding his bitter hatreds beneath a veneer of cringing meek- 
ness; Little Dorrit, a sunbeam in the midst of gloom; Micawber, 
Squeers, and a host of others, all passing before my mind’s eye in 
chaotic confusion; but compelling, nevertheless, because of their 
intense aliveness. 
With an effort I brought myself back to the present and endeavoured 
to recreate the characters I had just seen and place them in a modern 
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etting. Poor Jo would find no crossing to sweep to-day. He would 
tobably be safely housed in one of Dr. Barnardo’s many homes. What 
of Little Nell ?; would she be quite so interesting, think you, as a 
recocious little girl with a shingled or bobbed head and short dresses ? 
And do you think our modern Nell would be so eager to seek happiness 
n the green fields and in the singing of birds? Would she not, in 
ccordance with modern usage, seek for the more material joys of 
xistence ? Daniel Peggotty was one of the sketches marked for 
evision. Now, I ask you as fellow Dickensians, can you, by the 
reatest effort of imagination, conjure up a picture of a modern Em’ly 
ermitting herself to be reviled by a scornful Rosa Dartle in silent and 
ncomplaining meekness? Do you think she would appeal to an 
absent uncle to defend her? I certainly do not ; in all probability she 
would give Rosa as good as she received. 

Then what of Pickwick and his jolly crowd? Of course they exist 
to-day ; but they are different, nevertheless ! It has been said that 
Micawber, Pickwick and Uriah Heep never existed, but merely suggest 
atype. For myself, I am of opinion that all Dickens’s characters were 
drawn from life. I must admit that Uriah Heep is the most difficult 
character to explain. He seems too hateful to have ever really hap- 
pened ; yet the advance of democracy would alter Uriah Heep beyond 
recognition. It is possible that in some modern hearts there burns 
bitter envy for those born in a higher sphere of life ; but to-day Uriah 
Heep would not be unduly humble; he would recognise that only 
education and environment remove him from his employer, so the 
humility would be replaced by suave deference. 

But to return to Mr. Pickwick ! Take him from his environment ; 
remove him from his own age to this, and he would be hopelessly lost, 
utterly forlorn and out of it all. Mr. Charles G. Harper, that genial 
philosopher of roads and towns, has written an amusing phantasy 
entitled “‘ Mr. Pickwick’s Second Time on EKarth,” in which he has set 
down Mr. Pickwick and his friends—all unprepared—in the social life 
of 1927. Although I have not read the book, I cannot help feeling 
that, in a way, a liberty has been taken with Mr. Pickwick, for, if 
Pickwick is modernised, it is perfectly obvious that we should not 
recognise him, while if the Pickwick with whom we are familiar returns, 
he would be an anachronism. Cannot you imagine him looking at 
London through his spectacles with a sort of “lost dog” expression 
in his eyes? Would he not make a pathetic search for those jolly 
inns where he and his friends were accustomed to foregather? Cease- 
less intellectual cultivation has made us somewhat artificial and self- 
conscious. We are so afraid of doing the things that are not done. 
Even when we read about Mr. Wardle’s Christmas Party, we enter, in 
spirit, into the games of blind man’s buff, but we close the book with 
a sigh, because we know that we could never let ourselves “ go.” My 
readers must agree with me when I contend that we should look 
askance at any elderly gentleman who would dare to slide upon the 
ice. How then could Pickwick return and still be Pickwick? In 
regard to Micawber! Personally I am of opinion that this particular 
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gentleman is very much alive to-day. I have met him, in point 0 
fact ; but he does not receive such kindly tolerance now, for progression 
bears in its train—intolerance, and has no use for the man wit 
Micawber-like tendencies. 

As a result of my mental effort am presumptuous enough to questio 
the wisdom of the proposed venture. To me it seems that lovers of 
Dickens stand apart; they are conservative in their desire to kee 
the characters exactly as they were created. I have often wondered 
what was the secret of Dickens’s popularity, because I doubt whether 
any living author will ever have such a “ following” as Dickens has ! 
I think it is because Dickens was a reformer even before he was an 
author. His books were based upon such a high ideal. Love of 
humanity was the touchstone of their inception. Saddened and 
disgusted by the injustice of the, then, social system, he realised that 
drastic changes were necessary in order to better conditions for the 
poor, and he realised, too, that publicity would probably effect this 
end. And we know that he achieved much. I do not think any 
other author accomplished so much in the way of reformation, and in 
the lessening of human sorrows. And so we want the men, women} 
and children—all the dream children of Dickens—as he conceived | 
them; we want the atmosphere and environment in order to make: 
these dream children as real to us as they were to their creator. Only ' 
thus can we fully understand and love Dickens. There is another’ 
side to the question. So far I have merely touched on one point of ' 
view. I have merely painted you a picture of Dickens’s characters | 
as they appear to us, or as we regard them; but there is a more» 
important side to the picture. We have to visualise these characters 
from the creator’s point of view; ask ourselves whether or not. 
Dickens would like his dream children to be modernised. Is it 
fair to an author to recreate the children of his brain? I should 
imagine that an author would become greatly attached to these 
dream children of his making! To him they would all be so vividly 
alive that he would even recognise their different voices as they 
uttered the words he had penned; he would get to love them during 
the course of their construction, and would resent any alteration of 
his creations. 

Human nature changes because progression and civilisation move 
to this end. The principle of life remains the same; only its action 
alters ; but we, who are swept along with the tide, do not realise the - 
changes because we form part of them and hurry on with the crowd. 
Yet, if Dickens came to earth and saw the Nell of his creation with 
her curls cut off, her short dress disclosing the shapeliness of her lower 
limbs, and displaying a precocious interest in the affairs of life, would 
he be shocked ? Or would he, with his unerring judgment, his in- 
tuitive faculty for reading the human make-up, his kindly tolerance, 
and his swift perception, accept her, knowing that, after all, she was 
still “ Little Nell.” . I do not pretend to know! I only know that I 
prefer Dickens’s characters as he created them; only thus could they 
appeal to me. 
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Medallion on the wall of the “‘ Hop Pole’”’ 


ppee road to the north from Bristol must have presented a very 

animated scene on that eventful day when Mr. Pickwick under- 
took the responsibility of proceeding to Birmingham for the purpose 
of interviewing Mr. Winkle, in the company of Bob Sawyer and Ben 
Allen, who, had they been travelling along the same highway in this 
twentieth century, would have met with an accident long before 
reaching their journey’s end, for it is not possible to eat mammoth 
sandwiches, wave flags and sing songs from the roof of a motor car 
travelling at thirty miles an hour. 

We have in imagination seen the party dine at Berkeley and pass 
through Gloucester ; and now let us follow them along the course of 
the Severn Valley over the centuries old pilgrims’ way which led from 
the Monastery of St. Peter to the Benedictine Abbey at Tewkesbury, 
and then on to the Cathedral cities of Worcester and Hereford, 
across the twelfth-century stone bridge which there crosses the river 
Avon. 

For the first mile out can be seen the noble tower, built by Abbot 
Seabrooke, which has few rivals in this country ; then the second and 
third milestones are passed. These date back to the old coaching 
days. The short stone pillars must have been in the same position 
they now occupy for 150 years. Now an inn and scattered farmhouses ; 
then peeping over the brow of a hill is Norton church, marking the 
point where the road makes a sudden descent to the river valley, and 
hwists and turns round bends and dangerous corners which in winter 
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i 7 7 left. Again: 

ften deep in flood water from the Severn away on the 
om on pte long incline, and at the top see the Cotswold Hills, , 
under whose bold precipitous face lies the garden town of Cheltenham. . 
Shortly afterwards, four miles from Tewkesbury, the road bends; 


How the Pickwickians travelled to Tewkesbury 


By Phiz 


to the left and divides, leaving the branch to Cheltenham and 
London, and climbs along a series of ridges which end only where 
the descent at the last mile-post passes over the battlefield of the 
rival roses. 

These ridges give delightful views across the Severn Valley. Far 
away westward the sharp outlines of peak after peak of the Malvern 
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ills cut against the skyline, and if we are fortunate to have a fine 
jevening we see beyond the deep blue of those distant summits the 
air county of Worcestershire spread out for miles before us. Just in 
ihe valley beneath is the interesting shaft-like tower of a ninth century 
Saxon church at Deerhurst. A signpost points out the way there, 
nd here at the junction of roads was probably a stage for changing 
horses, for beneath the tar covering a gable end is still to be seen the 
uide notice pointing out the direction of the Wales and Holyhead 
oach route. 


Pho (Walter Dexter 
; ag The Hop Pole, Tewkesbury 


Up over Salters Hill, down past the Odessa Inn, the top of the Abbey 
Tower is seen to the left, and over the last ridge. There in the valley 
are the remains of a small manor house, called “ Gubshill,” another old 
eighteenth-century milepost is in the hedge, and here is the centre of 
the Lancastrian position on that fatal morning in May, 1471, when, 
hopeless, against overwhelming odds, their right wing was crumpled 
up and forced back on Tewkesbury. The death of Prince Edward, 
followed by the capture of Queen Margaret, and trial and execution of 
the leaders, crushed out for a time the last traces of civil war. 

The description then of the highway being * perilous and very 
noisome hard by the Town end,” cannot now be applied to this entrance 
into the ancient Borough, for within recent years new residences for 
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the Tewkesbury people are dotted along the side of this old roadwa 
which here reaches the brow of the hill and makes a last descent intd 
the town. At this point yet stands the old Pike House, where Mr 
Pickwick paid toll. This was the time, according to the book, wher 
Mrs. Weller “glided almost imperceptibly from this world to seek 
elsewhere for that repose and peace” which the ministrations of tha 
Shepherd were unable to afford. I quote the bereaved widower’s letter’ 
written two or three days later, breaking the news to Sam. “He 
veels was immediately greased, and everything done to set her agoir 
as could be inwented. Your father had hopes as she would have 
vorked round as usual, but just as she was a turnen the corner sha 
took the wrong road and vent downhill with a welocity you never se 
and notwithstandin’ that the drag was put on directly by the medical 
man, it worn’t of no use at all, for she paid the last pike at twenty 
minutes afore six o’clock yesterday evenin’ having done the journe 
wery much under the reglar time, vich p’raps was partly owen to her 
haven taken in wery little luggige by the way.” 

Resuming the journey down the hill, the traveller is suddenly sur~ 
prised with a near view of the grand Norman tower of the Abbey, 
framed in a setting of meadow lands and ancient dwellings, once 
forming part of the home of the Benedictines. 

Looking steadily to the right there is little to remind us that we n 
longer live in the early days of the nineteenth century, and the sight: 
of a coach and horses seems the natural thing to expect, as with chains 
rattling and horn blowing, it turns round the Bell Inn Corner down 
Church Street, every house of which rises to a different level, and 
streets end in projecting Gothic gables. Such outlines seen on a late: 
evening or by moonlight have a fascination that the modern repetition: 
of rows of houses cannot give. 

The Hop Pole Hotel, the Mecca of our pilgrimage, is in the centre of! 
this most interesting street. Itself a typical Georgian house, it is 
surrounded by dwellings which have been occupied by Tewkesbury 
citizens for nearly six centuries. Every form of black and white house 
is here, from the days of the Hero of Agincourt to Stuart times, so full 
of interesting detail that it is a source of delight to any one of an 
antiquarian turn of mind to wander in and out of the passage ways 
and under the quaint eaves. 

Here we must leave our readers standing on the pavement gazing at 
the Dickens quotation on the wall of the inn, in the very same position 
that we must imagine Mr. Pickwick, Sam Weller and the medical 
students once occupied when alighting to dine and fill the case bottle 
before proceeding on the last stage of their journey to Birmingham. 

“ At the Hop Pole at Tewkesbury they stopped to dine.” 

Customs change with the times, and to-day the coach, with its 
steaming horses, has given place to the touring car. , 

But still the “ Hop Pole ” is the well-known halting place for travellers 
on the road, and to them is extended the same warm hospitality that 
must have rejoiced the hearts of Mr. Pickwick and his companions one 
hundred years ago. 
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DICKENS’S AUDIENCES 

EXTRACTS FROM HIS LETTERS DURING 
THE READING TOURS 
(continued from page 122) 


I never saw better audiences than the 


Yorkshire audiences generally. (Leeds, 1858.) 
* * * * 


jj 


_ “Boots” and “Mrs. Gamp” .. . it was 
just one roar with me and them; for they 
made me laugh so that sometimes I could not 


compose my face to go on. (Belfast, 1858.) 
* * cd * * 


iY 


VY 


Z 
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Little Leamington is represented as the 
dullest and worst of audiences. I found it 
very good indeed, even in the morning (1858.) 

* * * * * 

It was the most extraordinary sight. 
And yet from the moment I began to the 
-moment of my leaving off, they never missed a point, and they ended 

with a burst of cheers. (Edinburgh, 1861.) 

* * * * 


* 


The most delicate audience I have ever seen in any provincial town 
is Canterbury (1861). 
* * * * 


I consider an Edinburgh audience perfect. (1868.) 
* * * * * 

I have never seen men go in and cry so undisguisedly as they did 
at the reading yesterday afternoon. They made no attempt whatever 
to hide it, and certainly cried more than the women. (Belfast, 1858.) 

* * * * * 

Yesterday morning, as I had showered the leaves from my geranium 
in reading ‘‘ Little Dombey,”’ they mounted the platform, after I was 
‘gone, and picked them all up as keepsakes. (Belfast, 1858.) 

* * * * * 


Most magnificent reception last night and most signal and complete 
success. Nothing could be more triumphant. The people will hear of 
nothing else and talk of nothing else. Nothing that was ever done here, 
they all agree, evoked any approach tosuch enthusiasm. (Boston, 1867.) 
« * * * * * 

They are a bright responsive people here, and very pleasant to read 
to. Ihave rarely seen so many fine faces in an audience. (Baltimore, 


1868.) 


Eo * * * * 

I began here last night with great success. The audience was a 
superior one, composed of the foremost public men and their families. 
At the end of the Carol they gave a great break out, and applauded, 
I really believe, for five minutes. Immense enthusiasm. (Washing- 


ton, 1868.) | " : 
* * 


An audience positively perfect. The greatest part of it stalls and 
an intelligent and delightful response in them, like the touch of @ 
beautiful instrument. ‘‘ Copperfield’? wound up in a real burst of 
feeling and delight. (Canterbury, 1861.) 
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DICKENS’S USE OF QUOTATIONS IN 
LITTLE DORRIT 


By JAMES S. STEVENS 


ie is interesting to examine the extent to which Dickens used familiar 'f 

quotations in his story of Little Dorrit. Readers may recall that i 
two years ago I prepared a series of articles on “* The Use of the Bible : 
by Charles Dickens.” It will not be necessary, therefore, to repeat | 
the Biblical references in Little Dorrit in this paper. The following 
summary of quotations, however, will be of interest: Luke, 6; 
Matthew, 5; Genesis, 3; Mark, 2; Acts, 2; Job, 2; and Exodus, 
Judges, Samuel, Kings, Proverbs, Isaiah, Romans, Corinthians, Thes- 
salonians and Peter one each. 

The French song which is so frequently sung by Blandois is part of 
a well-known ballad. In some editions the name of the flower is 
erroneously spelled by omitting the “r.” A full account of this 
song was given in the last number of The Dickensian. Dickens 
invented a reply for John.Baptist which does not appear in the original : 


** Of all the King’s Knights ’tis the flower, 
Campagnon de la Marjolaine ? 
Of all the King’s Knights ’tis the flower, 
Always gay !” 


Using the paging which appears in my text, on page 155, Clennam’s 
love for Flora is said to be like Robinson Crusoe’s money—not ex- 
changeable and likely to rust in a chest. Page 129: John Chivery 
made reference to the Dorrit’s Mumbo Jumbo. This is the well-known 
African bogey which was commonly evoked to frighten women and 
children. Page 233: here the daughter is said to minister to her 
father as in former times her mother had ministered to her. The 
earliest reference to this episode occurs in Valerius Maximus, about 
A.D. 30, where there is a description of a young woman who nursed her 
starving father at her breast. This has been made the subject of a 
number of paintings, which may be seen in various European galleries. 
Page 247: Mrs. Merdle quotes from Pope’s Epistles, ‘‘ Lo, the poor 
Indian,” when she longs for a more primitive society. Page 254: 
when the beauty of the women at the Merdle party is commented — 
upon, Treasury said, Juno; Bishop said, Judith—Greek and Hebrew 
types. Page 284: old Dorrit, in commenting upon Amy’s occupation, 
says, “ There are none so blind as those who will not see.” The origin 
of this proverb is uncertain, but it is quoted by John Heywood in his 
miscellaneous collection. It was also used by Swift and suggested by 
passages in the Psalms and Romans. Page 289: Flora speaks of 
herself as a new broom. This reference appears in the writings of 
John Heywood and John Lyly in the sixteenth century. Page 288: 
Flora thinks Mrs. Clennam ought to have been the mother of the Man 
in the Iron Mask. A familiar reference in French history and the 
subject of one of Dumas’s novels. On the same page Flora compares 
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her concealment of sentiments regarding Arthur to the Spartan boy 
with the fox biting him. Page 356: the custom of wrapping choice 
viands with vine leaves is a common one in France. It serves to 
contrast the table service of Blandois with that of Baptist. (See also 
Page 15.) Page 357: “ Out of sight, out of mind,” quoted by Mrs. 
Clennam from Thomas 4 Kempis and Lord Burke. Page 369: old 
Nandy knew songs about Chloe and Phyllis and Strephon wounded by 
the son of Venus. These are types of lovers. Strephon makes love to 
Urania in Sir Philip Sydney’s “Arcadia.” The story of Paul and Virginia 
is founded upon the love of Chloe and Daphnis. Phyllis is said to have 
turned into an almond tree because of her disappointment in love 
(cf. Ecclesiastes, 12:5). Page 431: Mr. Dorrit patted children on the 
head like Sir Roger de Coverley going to church. Page 473: Mrs. 
General had a square of carpet which might have been bought from 
the three princes in the Arabian Nights. Page 614: Merdle’s hand 
slinking up his coat sleeve like the popular conception of Guy Fawkes. 
Page 626: in these degenerate days. This is a common expression, 
but was used in a striking manner by Pope in his translation of Homer 
where the prowess of the ancients was compared with the moderns. 
Page 695 : Sparkler used to be called Quinbus Flestrin, Junior, or the 


Young Man Mountain. This is the name the Lilliputians gave to 


Gulliver. Page 699: Fanny refers to Amy as Dear Little Two Shoes. 
This has reference to Little Goody Two Shoes, which is thought to be 
the earliest of children’s stories. The British Museum Catalogue 
ascribes it to Giles Jones, but adds that it has also been ascribed to 
Oliver Goldsmith. The character does not seem to accord well with 
that of Little Dorrit. Page 704: Merdle’s default left a Banquo’s 
chair at the table. This is a familiar reference to a scene in Macbeth. 
Page 740: Mr. Rugg shone in at the door like an elderly Phoebus. 
Page 784: Flintwinch calls Mrs. Clegg a female Lucifer. Page 799: 
Mr. Casby tells Mr. Pancks that he is paid to squeeze and he must, 
squeeze to pay. This is an adaptation of Dr. Johnson’s “ For that we 
live to please must please to live.” Page 806: Sparkler was a veritable 
Nelson in respect to nailing his colours to the mast. Page 819: Mr. 
F.’s aunt’s stony reticule was as rigid as if it had been petrified by a 
Gorgon’s head, a well-known reference in mythology. 


WHO SAID THIS ? 


(Answers to Questions on page 186) 


1, Mr. Murdstone; 2, Mr. Pickwick; 3, Jack Bunsby; 4, Jo; 
5, Toots; 6, Magwitch; 7, Mr. Swidger; 8, Mr. Bagnet; 9, Grip; 
10, Mr. Bumble; 11, Major Bagstock; 12, Betsey Prig; 13, Jerry 
Cruncher ; 14, Herbert Pocket ; 15, Tilly Slowboy ; 16, Mr. Pickwick ; 
‘17, Mr. Grimwig ; 18, Mr. Podsnap; 19, Vincent Crummles; 20, Mr. 
Squeers ; 21, Mr. Pumblechook ; 22, Silas Wegg ; 23, Mrs. Todgers ; 
24; Ostler at Rochester ; 25, Dick Swiveller; 26, Tony Weller ; 27, 
Sam Weller; 28, Mr. Curdle; 29, Mr. Guppy; 30, Daniel Quilp ; 
31, Mr. Meagles. 
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Tt’s the seasonin’ as does it. 
* * * * * 
Tongue: well, that’s a wery good thing 
when it a’n’t a woman’s. 
* * * * x 
He run a match agin the constable, 
and vun it. 
x * * * * 
Tears never yet wound up a clock or 
worked a steam ingen’. 
* x * * * 


You just come away. SBattledore and 
shuttlecock’s a wery good game, when 
you a’n’t the shuttlecock, and two lawyers 3 


the battledores. 
* * * * * 


Poverty and oysters always seems to} 
go together. Blessed if I don’t think that ven a man’s wery poor, he : 
rushes out of his lodgings, and eats oysters in reg’lar desperation. 

* * a * * 

This is a very impartial country for justice. There a’n’t a magistrate } 
goin’ as don’t commit himself, twice as often as he commits other ' 
people. 

* * * * * 
FP We eats our biled mutton without capers, and don’t care for horse- 
radish wen we can get beef. 

* * * * * 

Ugliness and svindlin’ never ought to be familiar vith elegance and 
wirtew. 

ok * * ok * 

I have a pair of eyes, and that’s just it. If they wos a pair o’ patent 
double million magnifyin’ gas microscopes of hextra power, p’raps I 
might be able to see through a flight o’ stairs and a deal door; but 
bein’ only eyes, you see, my wision’s limited. 

* * * * * 

When I wos first pitched neck and crop into the world to play at 
leap-frog with its troubles, I wos a carrier’s boy at startin’; then a 
vagginer’s, then a helper, then a boots. Now I’m a gen’]’m’n’s servant. 
I shall be a gen’I’m’n myself one of these days, perhaps. Who knows ? 
I shouldn’t be surprised, for one. 

* * * * * 

Philosophy. It runs in the family I b’lieve. My father’s wery much 
in that line, now. If my mother-in-law blows him up, he whistles. 
She flies in a passion, and breaks his pipe; he steps out and gets 
another. Then she screams wery loud, and falls into ’sterics ; and he 
smokes wery comfortably ’till she comes to agin. That’s philosophy, 
a’n’t it ? 

* * * * * 

Werry good thing is weal pie, when you knows the lady as made it, 

and is quite sure it a’n’t kittens; and arter all though, where’s the 


odds, when they’re so like weal that the wery piemen themselves don’t 
know the difference. 
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THE CHILD OF THE MARSHALSEA 


By KATE WOODFIELD 


a ie iia | ROM the moment 
of our first intro- 
duction, Little Dorrit 
endears herself to us 
with a peculiar charm. 
She is so small, so ap- 
parently frail, timid and 
wistful, yet contrariwise, 
with extraordinary ¢ 
strength of purpose and 
‘determination, that our 
sympathies are with her 
all the time. This sad, 
pensive little person, 
however, does not spend 
all her time looking out of the window, day-dreaming or gazing at the 
stars. She is constantly busy, working for others, and in looking 
after them she never spares herself. She is thoughtful beyond her 
years, and somehow, it seems as though Dickens has drawn her so on 
purpose to teach those of us who are sufficiently observant what we 
might do if only we will make the best of our circumstances, be kind 
and patient with those around us, and with whom we are constantly 
in contact ; and, above all, never shirk our duty or show unwillingness 
to do what is allotted to us. 

Up to the time of her mother’s death, when she was eight years old, 
Little Dorrit appeared to be an ordinary child, though somewhat 
thoughtful and given to reason ‘“‘ Why ?” as most children do nowa- 
days. But the Child of the Marshalsea seemed, in spite of her tender 
years, to realise that her life was different from that of others, for we 
read of her realising and understanding when she was very young, that 
her dear father could never go beyond the door : 
opened by the great key, while she herself was 
perfectly free to do so. This fact may, at first, 
have set her thinking in a childish way, for we 
ate told that she used to regard everyone, her 
father in particular, with a plaintive and wondering 
look. Being so much with her kind friend, Bob 
the Turnkey, and surrounded by grown-ups 
instead of mixing with other children, no doubt 
also made her seem older than her years; and it is 
no wonder that she grows up in such surroundings 
with a sad and wistful look : it was hardly possible 
for her to be a light-hearted, merry child. But 
for Bob’s kindness in taking her outside the prison 
on his “ off ” Sundays Little Dorrit would possibly 
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never have gone beyond the gates until she began to seek occupation } 
for herself. She did, at least, have a few little pleasures, such as they ' 
were, in the dreary life of the prison. 

As she gets older, she takes upon herself the care not only of her: 
father, but her brother and sister too; she plans for them all, scrapes ; 
and saves so that they may have food and education. But for herself, . 
anything is good enough. She is absolutely unselfish in what she does, . 
and though others in the family (her poor uncle excepted) are selfish 
and thoughtless beyond words, and treat her most unkindly, she never 
complains, and is always ready to make allowances to overlook their 
faults. Her passionate love for her father is akin to worship, and she 
never admits his faults. That she sees 
some of them is apparent, for she always 
tries to shield him. Nothing is impossible 
if she can procure what she thinks and 
knows he would like. On the few occasions 
when he speaks of her loving devotion, 
and realises that she has a hard life indeed, 
she only silences him with loving words 
and caresses. She does not think of it, so 
why should he, she says. A more dutiful, 
contended little soul, particularly taking 
into account her sad and difficult life, it 
would be hard to find anywhere. ; 

Arthur Clennam proves a very real 
friend to his “little Dorrit,’ doing his 
best to protect and help her whenever it is possible. To her, no 
doubt, he appears like a fairy prince, for until she knows him, nobody, 
apart from Bob the Turnkey, was ever thoughtful for, or kind to, 
her except for what they could get for themselves. As time passes, 
and Arthur proves his friendship, no doubt, our Little Dorrit begins’ 
to day-dream. Who can tell what were her thoughts—this lonely 
little Child of the Marshalsea? As she sits by the window in her 
garret and lifts up her face, watching the stars, who can tell what 
passes in her mind? We can only use our imagination and picture 
it for ourselves. Arthur impresses upon her always that he is her 
friend, and as her friend, he wants to help her, and he frequently asks 
her to tell him all her troubles, thus with his sympathetic way in- 
creasing her regard for himself. But for the fact that he watched the 
roses drift away, and now looks upon himself as old enough to be Little 
Dorrit’s father, it is more than likely he would have regarded her 
much less as a forlorn, lonely child in need of protection, and more as 
a woman long before she left the Marshalsea—as they thought for ever. 
But he dwells so much upon the dead roses, and what they mean for 
him, that he is blind to his “little Dorrit’s” feelings. And she, poor 
child, hides her new sorrow as best she may. He is always her friend, 
he says, and who can blame her if she takes him literally ? 

When her father becomes rich, is she changed by good fortune ? 
Not one fraction. She is always the same kind, unselfish little creature 
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} that she was in the time of their adversity, 
and it is her absolutely unspoiled nature 
that endears her to us more and more. 
Fanny, Tip, and even her father, all seem 
changed in some way or another, but 
Little Dorrit is the same at heart, and 
outwardly, though only her uncle seems 
to understand and sympathise with her. 
She tries always to do as they wish, but 
she cannot forget the old days at the 
Marshalsea. Though she is interested in 
all she sees, we know that she does not 
care for the gay life; her thoughts are 
teally back in the old days when, though 
she had cares untold, she at least had her dear father entirely to 
herself, and could wait on him with loving devotion to her heart’s 
content. 

At the dinner given by the great Mrs. Merdle in Rome, when her 
father becomes ill and addresses the gathering as he had been wont 
to do in the days at the prison, is shé ashamed of him, or of the fact 
that she was born there ?_ No, her one thought was only for her father, 
to get him away from the wondering people who were gazing in such 
consternation. Her care was for him only, never for herself; and so 
it was until the end of his illness. She never spared herself, but 
watched him with loving care and attention, tenderly ministering to 
him like the dear Little Dorrit that she was. 

When she returns home after a long absence and finds Arthur 
Clennam in the Marshalsea, we cannot imagine her leaving him alone 
and unbefriended. Her first action is to go and tend him as faithfully 
as she tended her father in that very room. But for John Chivery it 
is a matter for wonder if Arthur’s eyes would ever have been open to 
her real feelings for him. Plain, simple fellow that he is, it is undoubt- 
edly due to him that Arthur at last realises her true regard for himself. 
But for John’s plain, straighforward speaking, even though it is blunt 
and incoherent at times, it is doutful if Little Dorrit’s story would 
have had such a happy ending. Arthur is so slow and blind, or is it 
that Little Dorrit so firmly hides her real feelings—perhaps it is a little 
of both! But we are all glad when the barriers are swept away and 
they understand one another at last. 

Going straight from the dear old room, full of memories, in the 
Marshalsea, to the neighbouring St. George’s Church, we see them 
happily married, and the Child of the Marshalsea “ now come to the 
third volume of the registers.” We read that Little Dorrit and her 
husband go down into a modest life of usefulness and happiness. We 
can picture them in their quiet joy in the years to come, with their 
children around them, all happy and contented. We picture her loving 
care for others always the same as in the old days, and we love her for 
it. Would that we were all like her, for though it is not the lot of many 
to have the atmosphere of the prison nearly all our lives as she did, 
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there is nothing to prevent us from being as unselfish and thoughtful lf 
for others, always doing our duty, no matter how irksome it may be, , 
with cheerfulness and contentment. If we only strive to humbly | 
follow such an example as Dickens has set before us who knows what ; 
joy and happiness will be our portion, because of duty and work well | 
done. Let us always remember Charles ; 
Kingsley’s verse, and— 


“Do the work that’s nearest, 
Though it’s dull at whiles, 
Helping, when we meet them, 
Lame dogs over stiles.” 


Surely Little Dorrit must have followed 
this faithfully all her life, and we feel sure 
she will teach it to her children. Such a 
life of devotion and self-sacrifice as Little 
Dorrit’s earns its own reward, and we see 
her at the end of the book crowned with 
happiness and wedded to the man of her 
choice, 


A DICKENS BIRTHDAY TOAST 


| ERE’S to the ever-radiant and immortal spirit of Charles Dickens, 
still active and wonder-working in the world about us ! 

How often it has raised the fallen, cheered the wretched and afflicted, 
and brightened and glorified the sad face of neglected childhood, God 
alone knows, and Eternity only may reveal ! 

How it has held up for the bitter scorn of mankind the hypocritical 
pretences of the world’s Pecksniffs; the treacherous humility of its 
Uriah Heeps; the savage brutality of its Squeerses; the false pride of 
its Dombeys; and the heartlessness of its miserly Scrooges ! 

How it has thrilled, ennobled and enriched the world by the revela- 
tion of the generosity of its Cheerybles and Pickwicks; the glorious 
good humour and clean laughter of its Wellers, Micawbers and Bob 
Sawyers ; and the noble self-sacrifice of its Sydney Cartons ! 

How womankind has been exalted by the sweetness and goodness 
of its Agnes Wickfields, its Little Dorrits, and its Lizzie Hexams; 
as well as by the sterner but sterling qualities of its Betsy Trotwoods ! 

And what countless blessings they, and multitudes of good women 
like them, have brought unto the sons of men ! 

May we, all of us, ever be truly grateful that the glorious Spirit of 
Charles Dickens came as a healing breath from Heaven into this sad 
i world, and that we are alive to-night to bless it and be blessed 

y it! 


CLARENCE GEO. PRINCE. 


IWHAT TO SEE 
i IN 
MIDICKENSLAND 


Compiled and Illustrated 
by 
WALTER DEXTER 


(Continued from page 139) 


Drs HILL PLACE, 
SNeAR ROCHESTER. 


Gad’s Hill Place, Dickens’s last home, where he died on June 9th, 
1870, stands on the summit of Gad’s Hill, on the main Dover Road, 
‘a mile or so before it reaches Rochester. To Dickens it was the 


The Dover Road at Gad’s Hill 


veritable house of his dreams: from his earliest years when “a very 
queer small boy” at Chatham, he conceived a great liking for the 
house. ‘‘ Ever since I can recollect, my father, seeing me so fond of 
it, has often said to me, ‘‘ If you were to be very persevering and were 
to work hard, you might some day come to live in it.” (The Uncom- 
mercial Traveller, “ Travelling Abroad ”’). He purchased it in 1855. 
when at the height of his fame, and lived there from 1858 until his 
death. Dickens was immensely fond of his “little Kentish freehold,” 
to which he “‘ added and stuck bits upon in all manner of ways, so that 
it is as pleasantly irregular, and as violently opposed to all architectural 
ideas as the most hopeful man could possibly desire.” 

The house stands well back from the road, and the grounds on the 
opposite side of the road are reached by a tunnel under the roadway, 
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constructed by Dickens. It was in this part of 
the grounds that the Swiss chalet (presented to » 
him by the actor Fechter, and now in Cobham 
Park) stood, and here Dickens, with his room 
high up among the branches of the trees, did 
his work ; here his last lines were penned within 
a few hours of his death. 

In the main part of the grounds the grave 
of Dick (the children’s pet bird), shown here, is. 
still preserved. The library, with its dummy 
book-case behind the door, is still shown to: 
visitors. The conservatory at the back of the 
house, which we also illustrate, was the last 
addition which Dickens made to the house. 


The Conservatory 
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HERTSEY, SURREY. 


$ 
1) Pycroft House in Pycroft 
Street has been pointed out as 
Whe original of the home of the 
aylies, and the scene of the 
amous burglary. The house, 
the high wall, and indeed every- 
thing fit in with the story, 
although there is no proof that 
Dickens ever visited it. 
“ Quickening their pace, they turned up a road upon the left hand. 
} After walking about a quarter of a mile, they stopped before a detached 
{house surrounded by a wall ; to the top of which Toby Crackit, scarcely 
} pausing to take breath, climbed in a twinkling. 


Chertsey Bridge 

“<The boy next,’ said Toby. ‘ Hoist him up; Pll catch hold of him.’ 

“ Before Oliver had time to look round, Sikes had caught him under 
the arms; and in three or four seconds he and Toby were lying on 
the grass on the other side. Sikes followed directly.” 

On the London side of the bridge was the “ solitary house, all ruins 
and decayed,” by the river-side, where Sikes met Toby Crackit. 


HAMPTON. 


At the “ old public house with a 
defaced signboard ” at Hampton, 
Bill Sikes and Oliver Twist, on their 
way to Chertsey for the burglary, 
fell in with a carrier who was 
going to Lower Halliford, and got 
a lift as far as Shepperton, 

Mortimer Lightwood and Eugene 
Wrayburn had a summer cottage, 
“a bachelor cottage near Hampton on the brink of the Thames.” 
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WINTERSLOW, WILTS. 


This was probably the “ littldy 
Wiltshire village within an easy 
journey of the fair old town o: 
Salisbury ” where Mr. Pecksnif 
was guide, philosopher anc 
friend to budding architects: 
Its situation fits the details ir® 
the book. It is “a couple ot 
miles or so” away from the 
main London road, and eight from Salisbury (although, to be consistent: 
it should be ten !) The Lion’s Head may have been the prototype ob 
Mrs. Lupin’s “‘ Blue Dragon.” The church, where Tom Pinch played 
‘ the sweetest little organ ever heard,” is here shown. A spire insteadi 
of a tower would complete the picture. 


DOVER. 


“ The little narrow crooked town of Dover ” 
is indelibly associated with David Copperfield 
and his aunt, Betsey Trotwood ; but it was not 
until about two years after David Copperfield 
was written that Dickens stayed there for any 
length of time, when he lived at No. 10 Camden 
Crescent (see photograph) for three months 
in 1852, writing a part of Bleak House there. 

In April and May, 1856, he stayed at the 
Ship Hotel, which was probably the Royal 
George, where Mr. Lorry met Lucie Manette. 
Five years later we find him staying at the 
Lord Warden Hotel. 


ie WR] «=HINDHEAD, SURREY. 


ay This way came Nicholas Nickleby and Smike 
- | on their walk to Portsmouth. “ They walked 
upon the rim of the Devil’s Punch Bowl; and 
Smike listened with greedy interest as Nicholas. 
read the inscription upon the stone which, 
reared upon that wild spot, tells of a murder 
committed there by night. The grass on which 
they stood had once been dyed with gore ; and 
the blood of the murdered man had run down, 
drop by drop, into the hollow which gives the 
place its name. “‘ The Devil’s Bowl,” thought 
Nicholas, as he looked into the void, “‘ never 
held fitter liquor than that ! ” 
The stone by the roadside tells the story to 
which Dickens refers, of the unknown sailor. who was brutally 
murdered at this spot and whose body was flung into the valley below. 
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LONDON LANDMARKS 
STAPLE INN. 


“Behind the most ancient part of Holborn, 
London, where certain gabled houses some centuries 
of age still stand looking on the public way... 
is a little nook composed of two irregular quad- 
§ rangles, called Staple Inn. It is one of those nooks, 
the turning into which out of the clashing street 
# imparts to the relieved pedestrian the sensation of 
having put cotton wool in his ears and velvet soles 
on his feet. It is one of those nooks where a few 
smoky sparrows twitter in the smoky WIRES Bley tee 
§ though they called to one another ‘ Let us play at country.’ 

The doorway here illustrated led to Mr. Grewgious’s chambers, and 
presented ‘in black and white over its ugly portal the mysterious 


, here P , 
inscription J T.’ Close by were Mr. Tartar’s chambers, and the 
1747 


“magic beanstalk country.’ What part Tartar was destined to play 
in the unravelling of the mystery of Edwin Drood is a question of 
serious conjecture.” 


LINCOLN’S INN. 


Lincoln’s Inn Hall, here shown, 
was the scene of the famous 
Jarndyce v. Jarndyce trial in 
Bleak House ; here, in “ the very 
heart of the fog,’ sat the Lord 
High Chancellor. It is now in 
process of a complete restoration. 
In Old Square overlooking the 
chapel were the offices of Kenge 
and Carboy, where Mr. Guppy was employed. Serjeant Snubbin had 
his chambers in Old Square. 


DR. MANETTE’S HOUSE. 


“ The quiet lodgings of Doctor Manette were in 
a quiet street corner not far from Soho Square,” 
we are told in A Tale of Two Cities. ‘‘ There 
was no way through it, and the front windows 
commanded a pleasant little vista of street that 
had a congenial air of retirement about it..... 
It was a cool spot, staid but cheerful, a wonderful 
place for echoes, and a very harbour from the 
raging streets.” No. 10 Carlisle Street is pointed 
out as the original. Near by is Manette Street, 
named after the Doctor of Beauvais. 
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A LITERARY EXERCISE 


SET BY J. H. McNULTY 


[Pea time to time in The Dickensian and elsewhere questions are 
put before readers, and they are asked to give the context of certain 
passages. The questions are often difficult, but the passages are always 
characteristic of the great author from whose works they are taken. 
It has often struck me that by choosing passages which are not charac- 
teristic of Dickens, and by mixing them with extracts from other 
authors to which they have some resemblance, a problem might be 
set which would baffle even the experts. Below are a few such pas- 
sages; which are by Dickens, and from which of his books are they 
taken ? [For answers see page 239]. 


I. 


The coach went rushing against the glorious high wind. It stirred | 
his blood, freshened his cheeks, gave a bright tone of zest to his eyes, , 
as he cast them on the young green country. Not banished from the ! 
breath of heaven, or from self-respect, or from the appetite for the : 
rewards that are to follow duties done ! Not banished from the help } 
that is always reached to us when we have fairly taken the right road. 
... Let the Kingdom of Gilt Gingerbread howl as it will! We are no: 
longer children but men; men who have bitten hard at experience, 
and know the value of a tooth; who have had our hearts bruised, 
and cover them with armour; who live not to feed, but look to food 
that we may live! What matters it that yonder high-spiced kingdom 
should excommunicate such as we are ? 


Il. 


He was traversing the scorching sands of a mighty desert, barefoot 
and alone. The sand choked and blinded him; its fine thin grains 
entered the very pores of his skin, and irritated him almost to madness. 
Gigantic masses of the same material, carried forward by the wind, 
and shone through, by the burning sun stalked in the distance like 
pillars of living fire. The bones of men, who had perished in the dreary 
waste, lay scattered at his feet; a fearful light fell on everything 
around ; so far as eye could reach, nothing but objects of dread and — 
horror presented themselves. Vainly striving to utter a cry of terror, 
with his tongue cleaving to his mouth, he rushed madly forward. — 
Armed with supernatural strength, he waded through the sand, until 
exhausted with fatigue and thirst, he fell senseless on the earth. He 


dreams that, walking in some sandy wilderness of Africa, some endless 
Sahara, he sees at a distance— 


“An Arab of the desert, lance in rest, 
Mounted upon a dromedary.”’ | 
The Arab rides forward to meet him; and the dreamer perceives, in 
the countenance of the rider, the agitation of fear, and that he often 


looks behind him in a troubled way, whilst in his hand he holds two 
books . . . the dreamer says that he heard— _ 
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“A wild prophetic blast of harmony, 
An ode as if in passion uttered, that foretold 
Destruction to the people of the earth.” 


III. 


O eloquent, just and mighty Death ! whom none could advise thou 
ast persuaded ; what none hath dared thou hast done; and whom 
Il the world hath flattered, thou only hast. cast out of the world and 
espised. 


1G 


Oh late-remembered, much-forgotten, mouthing, braggart duty, 
lways owed, and seldom paid in any other coin than punishment and 
ath, when will mankind begin to. know thee! When will men 
cknowledge thee in thy neglected cradle, and thy stunted youth, and 
ot begin their recognition in thy sinful manhood and thy desolate old 
ge! Oh ermined Judge, whose duty to society is, now, to doom the 
agged criminal to punishment and death, hadst thou never, Man, a 
uty to discharge in barring up the hundred open gates that wooed 
im to the felon’s dock, and throwing but ajar the portals to a decent 
ife ! Oh prelate, prelate whose duty to society is to mourn in melan- 
holy phrase the sad degeneracy of these bad times:in which thy lot 
of honours has been cast, did nothing go before thy elevation to the 
lofty seat from which thou dealest out thy homilies to other tarriers 
for dead men’s shoes whose duty to society has not begun ! 


Me 


~The room into which they entered was a vaulted chamber once 
nobly ornamented by cunning architects, and still retaining, in its 
beautiful groined roof and rich stone tracery, choice remnants of its 
ancient splendour. Foliage carved in the stone, and emulating the 
mastery of Nature’s hand, yet remained to tell how many times the 
leaves outside had come and gone, while it lived on unchanged. The 
broken figures supporting the burden of the chimney-piece, though 
nutilated, were still distinguishable for what they had been—far 
lifferent from the dust without—and showed sadly by the empty 
yearth, like creatures who had outlived their kind, and mourned their 
ywn too slow decay. 


VI. 
‘And now, reader,-look round this English room of yours, about 
vhich you have been proud so often, because the work of it was so 
food and ‘strong, and the ornaments of it so finished> Examine’ again 
Il those accurate mouldings, and perfect polishings, and unerring 
djustments of the seasoned wood and tempered steel. Many a time 
rou have exulted over them, and thought how great England was, 
ecause her slightest work was done so thoroughly. Alas! if read 
ightly, these perfectnesses are signs of a slavery in our England a 
housand times more bitter and more degrading than that of the 
ecourged African, or helot Greek. 
Q 


Dickens reading to his daughters 
in the grounds of Gad’s Hill 
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FROM 
GAD’S HILL 
TO 
THE ABBEY 


DICKENS’S 
LAST 


EN 1860 Dickens took up permanent residence at Gad’s Hill Place, 
_near Rochester, which for the past two years had been a summer 
esidence only. This new life as the master of a country estate appealed 
o him immensely. If ever there was a House of Dreams, that house 
as Gad’s Hill Place. When a boy at Chatham, this house was, to 
se his own words, “ literally a dream of my childhood.” 

When I was a small boy down in these parts,” he wrote to his 
rench friend, de Cerjat, ““I thought it the most beautiful house 
ver seen. And my poor father used to bring me to look at it and 
ed to say that if ever I grew up to be a clever man perhaps I might 
wn that house . . . in remembrance of which I have always in passing 
ooked to see if it was to be sold or let, and it has never been to me 
ike any other house, and it has never changed at all.” 

Dickens made many additions and alterations to the house, and 
mprovements were constantly engaging his attention during the 
remainder of his life. He had a great liking for anything that was 
wright and cheerful, and had the drawing room hung with mirrors 
o reflect the light from all possible angles: his last addition was a 
conservatory connecting the drawing room with the dining room. 

Gad’s Hill Place is now a school for girls, but few, if any, alterations 
lave been made in the house itself. The library, with the dummy 
yookcase covering the inside of the door, is still as it was. Some of 
he book titles are most amusing, such as “ Lady Godiva on the 
Jorse,” “‘ Noah’s Architecture,” ‘‘ Cats’ Lives” (in nine volumes), 
‘The History of a Short Chancery Suit” (21 volumes). 

‘On the opposite side of the road to the house is a shrubbery called 
he Wilderness. Dick- ens purchased this, and 
yy means of an under- | _ 4s eround passage made it 
ccessible from the main grounds. Here he erec- 
ed the Swiss Chalet which arrived one Christ- 
aas time, a gift from his actor friend Fechter, and 
he members of his house party busied themselves 
ormany hoursfittingthe various pieces together. 

“Tt will really be a pretty thing,” he wrote, 
and in summer the upper room will make a 
harming study.” Later on he again wrote: “My 
90m is up among the - branches of the trees, 
nd the birds and the <3 butterflies fly in and 
ut, and the green The Chalet branches shoot in at the 
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open windows, and the lights and the shadows of the clouds come and | 
with the rest of the company. The scent of the flowers, and, inde > 
of everything that is growing for miles and miles, is most deliciou: 

As we should imagine, many a happy Christmas did Dickens spe¢ 
at Gad’s Hill surrounded by his large family. He was famous 4 
games of all sorts, especially Proverbs and Dumb Crambo, the lat 
giving him full scope for his imitative ability. At dinner the light 
pudding with sprig of holly was never absent, and 
the invariable toast was “ Here’s to us all. God bless 
us.” Those around him were not forgotten, the 
villagers on more than one occasion being called in 
to be the audience at Charades in which the whole 
family took part. 

Then there were the sports, regularly held by 
“Squire ” Dickens; and according to a letter which 
he found time to write one Christmas Day: “ Foot 
races for the villagers come off in my field to-morrow. 
We have been all hard at work all day building a 
course and making countless flags, and I don’t know 
what else. Layard is chief commissioner of the domestic police. T 
country police predict an immense crowd.” 

One of the first great happenings at Gad’s Hill was the wedding 
his second daughter, Kate, to Charles Collins, brother of Wilkie Colliny 
the novelist. Of the rest of the family, to quote from a letter whid 
Dickens wrote at this time to a friend abroad :— 

“My eldest daughter has not yet started any conveyance on tk 
road to matrimony (that I know of); but it is likely enough thal 
she will, as she is very agreeable and intelligent. They are bot 
very pretty. My eldest boy, Charley, has been in Barings’ house fd 
three or four years, and is now going to Hong Kong, strongly backe 
up by Barings, to buy tea on his own account, as a means of formir 
a connection and seeing more of the practical part of a merchant 

calling, before starting in London for himsek 
His brother Frank (Jefirey’s godson) I haw 
just recalled from France and German 
to come and learn business, and qualifi 
himself to join his brother on his retur 
from the Celestial Empire. The nex 
boy, Sydney Smith, is designed for tk 
navy, and is in training at Portsmouth 
, awaiting his nomination. He is abou 
ie three foot high, with the biggest eyes eve 
* seen, and is known in the Portsmout! 
fm parts as “ Young Dickens, who can d 

B everything.” 

} ‘ Another boy is at school in France 
the youngest of all has a private tutc 
at home. I have forgotten the second i 


ae 


Dick Swiveller and Fred Trent order, who isin India. He went out 4 
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ensign of a non-existent native regiment, got attached to the 42nd 
lighlanders, one of the finest regiments on the Queen’s service ; has 
mained with them ever since, and got made a lieutenant by the 
hances of the rebellious campaign before he was eighteen. Miss 
Hogarth, always Miss Hogarth, is the guide, philosopher, and friend 
f all the party, and a very close affection exists between her and 
jhe girls. I doubt if she will ever marry. I don’t know whether to 
e glad of it or sorry for it.” 

Two of the children still survive, Kate, the daughter, who was 
harried from Gad’s Hill—now Mrs. Perugini, and Sir Henry Fielding 
Dickens, Common Serjeant of the City of London, to whom Dickens 
wrote some years later when his son was 
n undergraduate at Cambridge : 

*T am very glad to hear of the success 
f your reading, and still more glad that 
ou went at it with downright earnest. I 
hould never have made my success in life 
I had been shy of taking pains, or if I 
1ad not bestowed upon the least thing I 
have ever undertaken exactly the same 
ittention and care that I have bestowed 
mpon the greatest. Do everything at your 
pest. It was but this last year that I set to 
ind learned every word of my readings ; 
nd from ten years ago to last night I have 
never read to an audience but I have SS 
watched for an opportunity of striking out Arthur Clennam 
omething better somewhere. Look at such 
»%£ my manuscripts as are in the library at Gads, and think of the 
batient hours devoted year after year to single lines. 

“You know how hard I work for what I get, and I think you know 

hat I never had money help from any human creature after I was 
a child. 
“You know that you are one of many charges on me, and that 
[ trust to your so exercising your abilities and improving the advan- 
jages of your past expensive education, as soon to diminish this 
sharge. I say no more on that head. 

“Whatever you do, above all things keep out of debt and confide 
m me. If you ever find yourself on the verge of any perplexity or 
lifficulty, come to me. You will never find me hard with you while 
you are manly and truthful. ; 

“ As your brothers have gone away one by one, I have written to 
sach of them what I am now going to write to you. You know that 
you have never been hampered with religious forms of restraint, 
ind with mere unmeaning forms I have no sympathy. But I most 
trongly and affectionately impress upon you the priceless value 
xf the New Testament, and the study of that book as the one un- 
ailing guide in life. Deeply respecting it, and bowing down before 
the character of our Saviour, as separated from the vain construc- 
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tions and inventions of men, you canna 
go very wrong, and will always preserv 
at heart a true spirit of veneration ani 
humility. Similarly I impress upon yog 
the habit of saying a Christian praye 
every night and morning. These thin 
have stood by me all through my lifd 
t MinoECahonl Raw and remember that I tried to render th 

Rochen New Testament intelligible to you and low 
able by you when you were a mere baby 


“ And so God bless you. 
“Ever your affectionate Father.” 

In the interval between the first reading tour, which ended i 
October, 1859, and the commencement of the second tour in Apr 
1861, Dickens was busy on a new story, Great Expectations, in whic 
he returned to the style of narrative adopted in David Copperfield 
There are many other similarities between the two books, especialll 
in the early chapters devoted to the childhood of the hero, Philil 
Pirrip, otherwise Pip. The principal scene of this story was places 
in Rochester and the surrounding marsh country of the Rive 
Thames. 

The readings in different parts of the country curtailed his literar 
output to a certain extent, but the Christmas Stories were regularl! 
forthcoming as extra numbers of ‘* All the Year Round,” and amongs 
them must not be forgotten Mrs. Lirriper’s Lodgings (1863), Mr 
Tnrriper’s Legacy (1864), Doctor Marigold’s Prescriptions (1865: 
Mugby Junction (1866), and No Thoroughfare (1867). 

Then also during this period he played the part of an Uncommereia 
Traveller “ in the fancy goods line” in many parts of London, writini 
his experiences in his weekly magazine and publishing them in volum# 
form in 1861. : 

After the second series of readings in 1861-2 Dickens resumed thi 
publication of a story in monthly parts, abandoned after Little Dorri 
by writing Our Mutual Friend. It was while this was in progres 
and Mr. and Mrs. Boffin were ‘in their manuscript dress,” thai 
Dickens came very near to losing his life. It was on June 9th, 1864 
(the very day of his death five years later), that he was a passenge 
by the French boat train which met with a disastrous accident as 
Staplehurst, a few miles south of Maidstone, in which several peopl 
were killed. 

The only carriage which did not fall 
over the bridge into the stream was the 
one in which Dickens was travelling. 
He was able to extricate himself and 
render valuable aid to the injured, but 
the shock to his already overstrained 
system was so great that he never fully 
recovered from the ordeal. There is a 


reference to this in the Postscript to Restoration House, Rocheste 
yy 


¥ 


: 
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Our Mutual Friend, dated 
September, 1865, in which 
he says ‘“‘I remember with 
devout thankfulness that I 
can never be much nearer 
parting company with my 
readers for ever, than I was 
then, until there shall be 
written against my life the 
two words with which I have 
this. day closed this book— 
The End.” 
Tn 1867-8 Dickens paid a second visit to America, and gave readings 
the principal towns. 
In Boston his reception was beyond all expectations. In New York 
ihe speculators assembled the night before the reading in long lines 
o wait the opening of the doors at nine the next morning for the 
psue of the tickets. They continued to come all night, and at five 
b’clock in the morning there were two lines of 800 each, whilst at 
hight there were 5000. At nine o’clock each of the two lines reached 
more than three-quarters of a mile in length; members of families 
vere relieving each other, waiters from neighbouring restaurants 
Were serving breakfasts in the open December air, and excited appli- 
ants for tickets were offering five or ten dollars for the mere permission 
0 exchange places with other persons standing nearer the head of the 
ine. Thus it will be seen that whatever ill-feeling had existed for a 
short time after his previous visits, consequent upon the publication 
» American Notes and Martin Chuzdewit, it had now entirely vanished, 
and Dickens may well be regarded as one of the finest links in the 
brotherhood that exists between this country and the United States 
f America. 
At the farewell dinner given to him in New York in 1868 by over 
200 Press representatives, he spoke of the wonderful changes he had 
ound in every thing around him, and added: “I have resolved 
|...on my return to England, in my own person.... to bear for 
he behoof of my countrymen, such testimony to the gigantic changes 
n this country as I have hinted at to-night. ... This testimony, 
so long as I live, and so long as my 
descendants have any legal right 
to my books, I shall cause to be 
republished as an appendix to 
every copy of those two books of 
mine in which I have referred to 
America.” : 
He concluded his address with | yy 
“Points of difference there probably ¥ 
will be between the two great people; 
but broadcast in England is sown 
the sentiment that these two people 
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fired by a comet, overrun by an iceberg, andj 
abandoned to the Arctic fox and bear than that iti 
should present the spectacle of those two greaty 
nations, each of whom has in its own way and hour: 
striven so hard and successfully for freedom, ever 
again being arrayed against one another.” 

Tumultous applause greeted this peroration, theg 
whole of the company rising to its feet. 

The financial result of this American tour was a nc 
less remarkable achievement, £19,000 remaining after— 
the payment of all expenses. But success was not 
attained without the great sacrifice of his health ; and 
although only fifty-six at the time, he looked a much] 
Tiny Tim and older man. Yet, the great attraction these readingy 

Bob Cratchit offered him—to say nothing of the pecuniary benefiti 

—made him resolve on a farewell tour of one hundred 
readings in London and the Provinces for which he was to receive the 
sum of £8000 clear of all expenses. They commenced in October, 1868. 
and occupied a certain number of days in each month, and covered 
Ireland and Scotland as well as England. Even more wonderfu 
receptions awaited him on these farewell readings than had been 
witnessed previously, and in some of the larger cities dinners were 
arranged in his honour by the literary lights of the country. 

The tour was not a continuous one from town to town, but oc+ 
cupied a certain number of days each month, thus permitting him tod 
pay periodical visits to London. This necessitated much travelling, 
which had a serious effect on his health. In addition to this Dickens 
had for some time been suffering severely from a malady which was! 
in fact a partial paralysis of the left side, with the result that in April. 
1869, at Preston, the reading had to be cancelled, and the 
tour closed, by the orders of his medical attendant. 

Dickens retired to the restful repose of Gads Hill, and 
gave himself up to entertaining there several of his American 
friends. This proved so beneficial that in the early part 
of 1870 he was permitted by his Doctor to give a dozen 
more readings in London. 

The final reading was on the 15th March at the St. 
James's Hall, Piccadilly, where over two thousand people 
(representing a money value of £422) were present. The 
items were A Christmas Carol, and the Trial Scene from 
Pickwick, at the conclusion of which, with profound 
emotion Dickens said a few simple words of farewell, 
concluding with “Ladies and Gentlemen, in two short 
weeks from this time I hope that you may enter, in your 
own homes, on a. new series of readings at which my David and 
assistance will be indispensable; but from these garish Ham 
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chad Festleta 


lights, I vanish for evermore with a heartfelt, grateful, respectful, and 
affectionate farewell.” 

Within a very few weeks of that date he had indeed taken the 
longest farewell of all. 

His new book, referred to at the farewell meeting, The Mystery 
of Edwin Drood, was to have been in twelve monthly parts; six 
only were published ; and then the mystery was left unsolved, for the 
pen of the only one who knew the secret was laid aside for ever. 

On the last page was this beautiful passage: ‘“ A brilliant morning 
shines in the old city. Its antiquities and ruins are surprisingly beau- 
tiful with a lusty ivy gleaming in the sun, and the rich trees waving 
in the balmy air. Changes of glorious light from moving boughs, 
songs of birds, scents from gardens, woods and fields—or rather from 
the one great garden of the whole cultivated island in its yielding 
time—penetrate into the Cathedral, subdue its earthly odour, and 
preach the Resurrection and the Life. The cold stone tombs of 
centuries ago grow warm, and the flecks of brightness dart into the 
sternest marble corners of the building fluttering there like wings.” 
_ “A prilliant morning shines in the old city.” It was June, and the 

city Rochester. He wrote these words in the Swiss Chalet, at Gad’s 
Hill. Here he worked at the story of Hdwin Drood on the 8th June, 
1870. At dinner that evening he was seized with a sudden stroke. 

Twenty-four hours later the news of his death stirred the heart, not 
only of England, but of all countries beyond the seas. In England 
it was as though a personal loss had befallen everyone. Queen Victoria 
telegraphed from Balmoral her deepest regret, and all classes shared 
this sentiment. 

There was not one English journal that did not refer to the loss 
in a touching manner; and Zhe Times took the lead in suggesting 
Westminster Abbey as the only fit resting place for a man so dear 
to the heart of the nation. 

Dickens himself would have preferred to lie in the little churchyard 
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of Shorne, near Gad’s Hill, or in the graveyard under Rochester Castle, 
where indeed a grave was already being made, when the request of 
the Dean of Westminster 
was received that the 
body should he in the 
Abbey. 

By Dickens’s own 
desire the funeral was 
private ; only those tak- 
ing part in it were sup- 
plied with details; by 
mid-day of the Tuesday 
following the death, all 
was done. Then later 
in the day and all the 
day following a great 
concourse came to the 
Abbey to pay their last 
respects to the departed 
author. So great was 
the crowd that the grave 
was kept open till Thurs- 
day, but even then the 
mourners did not cease 
to come, and many were 
the flowers strewn on 
the spot by unknown 
hands; many were the 
tears shed by unknown 
eyes. 

On the following Sun- 
day, Dean Stanley de- 

By Sir Luke Fildes, R.A. livered an impressive” 

ie discourse in the Abbey, 

and pointing to the flowers that had been freshly thrown upon the 

grave—as they are even now annually deposited there—said: “ The 

spot would thenceforward be a sacred one, with both the New World 

and the Old, as that of the representative of the literature, not of this 
island only, but of all who speak our English tongue.” 

So there in the hallowed Poet’s Corner, Charles Dickens lies; and 
near by are the monuments erected to Chaucer, Shakespeare and 
Dryden, the three immortals who (in the words of John Forster) “ did 


most to create and settle the language to which Charles Dickens 
has given another undying name.” 


athe) XELPLI, 
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MODERN WRITERS OF MYSTERY STORIES 
AND EDWIN DROOD 


| TP\HE “ Drood”’ night at the Central Hall, Westminster, on April 
llth, was probably disappointing to those ardent Droodists 
4) who expected something new and startling from the views of modern 
} writers of detective fiction. Mr. Edgar Wallace was unable to be 
present, but Dr. Austin Freeman, Mr. Sutton Vane and Sir Alfred 
} Robbins, who was in the Chair, gave us their versions of the perennial 
mystery that has given rise to so much controversy during the sixty 
years or so since the book was written. 

The object of the discussion was to ascertain how the modern story- 
writer would treat it, if the book were written at the present time ; but 
the result hardly achieved that object. 

Dr. Austin Freeman, in a very lucid and interesting speech, com- 
menced by expressing the opinion that there is no mystery to be solved. 
| The story had been enveloped in a fog of mystification by numerous 
writers who had invented stories of their own and grafted them on 
Dickens’s unfinished book. In Dr. Freeman’s view, the story was 
simply one of a murder and its subsequent discovery ; and he showed 
how every salient fact bearing upon the crime had been honestly and 
clearly put before the reader in the fragment left by Dickens. The 
transfer of the ring by Grewgious to Edwin Drood he considered to be 
of primary importance in the construction of the plot ; and we had to 
assume, with Dickens, that quick-lime would completely consume a 
- human body, even to the bones. 

This belief, shared by many people besides Dickens, is, of course, 
a fallacy, and, although he did not actually say so, Dr. Freeman clearly 
implied that quick-lime has no such action, as popularly supposed. 

Other points made by the speaker were that somebody must have 
retained Drood’s watch for about twenty hours before throwing it 
into the river ; and that Grewgious was the prime-mover and instigator 
of the watch kept upon Jasper’s movements. 

As to the disposal of the body, Dr. Freeman thought that Dickens 
would have avoided a tomb of any sort, on account of the formalities 
necessary before such a vault could be opened and investigated, but in 
this he ignored the significance of Jasper’s efforts to identify and 
obtain possession of the key of the Sapsea vault. 

Mr. Sutton Vane followed, but did not offer any very illuminating 
remarks. In his opinion, the book is a simple story of a murder, and 
nothing more. John Jasper was undoubtedly the murderer, and wonld, 
eventually, be convicted of the crime. The manner of the murder was 
the finding, by Jasper, that a large stone, on the coping of Canterbury 
Cathedral tower, had been loosened by the gale. Jasper heaved this 

stone at Drood and cracked his skull. He then took off the victim’s 
boots, and buried him in quicklime. 

Both of the special speakers thus agreed in considering The Mystery 
of Edwin Drood to be merely the story of a murder and its discovery, 
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but I think most of the large audience were with the Chairman, Sir 
Alfred Robbins, when he said the mystery was still unsolved, and 
that Dickens’s new and curious idea involved something more than 
the murder or disappearance of Drood. He asked if we really knew 
what the mystery was, and what cause Princess Puffer had for hating 
Jasper so bitterly ? These questions have still to be answered. 

Mr. McNulty energetically voiced the opinion of the followers of 
Proctor, Andrew Lang, and others, that Drood is still alive, and was 
ably replied to by Mr. Carden, who asked why Dickens, in his notes 
and plans for the book—notes intended for no eye but his own—should 
use the word ‘‘ murder ”’ if no murder were to take place. 

These notes appear in the manuscript plans, first, under the heading 
Chapter II., “ A Dean and a Chapter also. Uncle and Nephew. 
Murder very far off.” Second, under the heading Chapter XII, “A 
night with Durdles. Lay the ground for the manner of the murder 
to come out at last.” 

We also have the statement of the late Sir Luke Fildes that Dickens 
told him he must have the long black scarf, because Jasper strangles 
Drood with it; and the testimony of Charles Dickens, the younger, 
who said his father told him Drood was dead. 

Miss Peggy Webling said it was clear that Edwin was dead, otherwise 
there would be a serious contretemps in the love interest, which the 
aim and scope of the book never contemplated. 

The question of Datchery’s identity was not raised, perhaps wisely. 
The identity of Datchery is an intriguing mystery in itself, but only 
of secondary importance, and the more we concentrate upon Datchery, 
the further off we shall be from the elucidation of the real mystery. 

W. LAURENCE GADD. 
3K * * * * 
Two important London newspapers commented on this meeting in 
their leading articles as follows :— 

We cannot but feel that the Dickens Fellowship have done a most 
excellent service in asking two accomplished writers of mysteries to 
attempt a solution. ‘‘ What song the Sirens sang . . . is not beyond 
all conjecture ” ... and in truth the solution of riddles acts differently 
on the mind from the propagation of theories. The first pursuit keeps 
a man happily, and very safely, employed, and the second may easily — 
make a man an enfant terrible of literature—* The Times,” 14th April. _ 

* * * * * 

Of all the stories which have been left half told, none has produced 
half as much speculation. All sorts and conditions of men, not only 
those in the mystery trade themselves, but the professors, and the 
scientific people and the lawyers have their own theories to fight for. 
..- But if Dickens had lived to finish the book and give us his solutions 
of all its problems, should we be satisfied ? It is generally the solution 
of the problem which the fastidious reader objects to... . We must 
assume that we should be startled if we could read the unwritten half 
of the story. We might not be convinced. Plot, much as he laboured 
at it, was not what Dickens did best.—‘‘ Daily Telegraph,” 12th April. 
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THE REAL DINGLEY DELL 


By S. J. RUST 


On the Road to Dingley Dell 


From the oriyinal drawing by Seymour 


eae selection of Cob Tree as the prototype of Dingley Dell is, in 

my opinion, founded on weak deduction; and, although the 
house fits in well with the description in many ways, it fails entirely in 
distance from Rochester. The waiter said it was fifteen miles; but 
then nineteenth century waiters were apt to exaggerate when they 
quoted figures. Still the Pickwickians must have been more than 
three miles from Rochester when they had the spill; otherwise they 
would have turned back. They then led the horse for another hour ; 
and who, having read the account, would abate a single yard from 
four miles for this section? The red-headed man now told them it 
was “better er seven miles”” more. At any rate they did not get 
home until late in the afternoon; and the total distance must have 
approached closely to the fifteen miles; and undoubtedly have been 
far in excess of the six miles to Cob Tree. 
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ssuming that Dickens was serious when he pointed out to his 
Soe the “ exact spot ” “on the beautiful back road to Cobham,” 
where Pickwick dropped his whip, my task is to find a lonely woode 
bridge where the chaise was wrecked. Then a walk for an hour alon 
lonely roads without passing a village until coming to the little roadside: 
public house with the two elm trees, a horse trough, and a signpost 1 
front. Then a lonely walk until we turn up the lane to an old Tudor 
farmhouse. If this can be found, we may hope to have found a way 
to Dingley Dell. en 

Before setting out on this quest, I think it is well to consider how 
much Dickens, himself, will have known of it. He undoubtedly knew 
Chatham, Rochester and Strood well. We know that he knew Gads 
Hill, but it is very doubtful if he knew the inside of any of the old 
farmhouses. ; 

His life after coming to London would have given little opportunity 
for visiting Kent. The description of the ballroom at the Bull, the 
distribution of the bedrooms, and other particulars in the second! 
chapter, however, make it clear that he must have visited Rochester, , 
and probably have stayed a night at the Bull just before writing Part 
I. of The Pickwick Papers. He actually wrote that part in Furnival’s ; 
Inn; for in one of his published letters, dated ‘“‘ Sunday evening,” to» 
his fiancée, he says, “I have at this moment got Pickwick and his; 
friends on the Rochester coach, and they are going on swimmingly .... 
I want to get them from the ball to the inn before I go to bed... .. 
The publisher will be here in the morning.” 

This was probably written early in March, 1836, for the publishers . 
would want to give time to Seymour to produce the four illustrations, 
and the publication was announced for March 3lst. On March 29th, 
1836, Dickens received £30 from the publishers in advance for the 
first two numbers. I think, however, that Dickens had already written 
Part IL., not only because both he and the publishers knew that 
honeymoons are apt to interfere with systematic writing, but also 
because before April 20th Seymour had sketched five plates for that 
second part, three of which he had completed. 

The two unfinished pictures were “ The Runaway Chaise” and 
“ The Arrival at Dingley Dell.’ Thus three of the pictures refer to 
this journey to Dingley Dell; and it is not probable that the artist 
would have drawn them unless he had either the whole of the text, or 
very careful details from the author. We have, then, ample evidence 
that Part I. was written by 29th March, and that Dickens had deter- 
mined on the details of the route to Dingley Dell before his marriage. 


Le 


Dickens’s honeymoon was spent at a small cottage at Chalk, a short 
distance from Gravesend on the Rochester side. It is not probable 
that such lodgings would have been fixed up except by a personal 
visit. Possibly as Dickens was going down by coach to Rochester to. 
get the local colour before writing Part I., he saw the bill in the window 
inviting interested people to “ Enquire within.” In the morning he 
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walked out from Rochester, and provisionally booked the rooms. All 
this, of course, conjecture, but, I think, very reasonable conjecture, 
and I am going to carry it further. 

Engrossed in the story which was to decide his future fortune, he 
} walked on to the Chalk Smithy, and then turned up a small lane, 
which soon becomes little more than a cart track through the fields. 
This track ends at Watling Street—now an arterial road of great 
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Where is Dingley Dell ? 


breadth; then a small and little-used road. His sense of locality 
would tell him that the left-hand portion led back to Strood and 
Rochester, and, not troubling about the incidents in the six miles the 
Pickwickians had already covered, he took them on with him south- 
‘wards on the back road to Cobham. Near the spot which I have 
‘marked “A” on the map, he thought of the incidents of the dropping 
of the whip, and thus fixed that spot in his mind. He was passing 
near Cobham, but it would be easy to fail to notice it, for he was 
looking for a spot to wreck the coach. Near where I have marked 
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“ B” is a small pond by the side of the road. There are several such 
ponds by the roadside in this neighbourhood, a good example being ir 
Singlewell village. A low wooden fence separates this pond from the 
road. Before the roads were macadamised these ponds would ofter 
at flood time stretch across the road; and therefore a rough bridge: 
one or two planks wide, would be built at the side of the fence for the 
pedestrians. Such a bridge would be quite substantial enough fon 
the horse to smash the chaise against. This spot to-day is close te 
Sole Street Station, but in those days was without habitation. 

Dickens walked on, taking the weary Pickwickians with him. At 
Camer Corner he turned off to the left, and thus missed Meopha 
Village. The road now is simply a country lane, which descends 
steeply to the road from Luddesdown to Meopham, also a mere lane. 
A short distance down to the left he turned off to the right along th 
narrow track. (I have marked this with a dotted line, and advis 
motorists who are going this journey to follow the arrows further 
towards Luddesdown.) He soon climbed the long steep hill by Ha 
Farm, and must have been struck by the general loneliness and beaut 
of the road. A long straight walk on the level, however, brought hi 
to the White Horse Inn. The present White Horse is the “ New” 
White Horse. The “Old”? White Horse stood some fifty yard 
farther along the Birling Road, and was burned down about forty year 
ago. The inn, even the present one, fits in exactly with the story ; and 
so far we can appreciate the story to the full. I think the signposts 
will decide the road we now take. One finger points to Birling,; 
Leybourne and Malling. Contrast the jingle ‘‘ Dingley Dell” sound: 
of those names with the more robust ‘“‘ Luddesdown, Cobham, Cuxton: 
and Strood’; ‘‘ Harvel, Meopham and Gravesend,” ‘‘ Trotterscliffe: 
and Wrotham.” He turned along through the woods towards Birling, 
and after going another mile and a half came suddenly upon one of the 
most beautiful views in the South of England. : 

To-day this prospect is somewhat marred by the factory chimneys 
of Snodland, New Hythe and Burham on the left, but they were not! 
there in 1836. In fact Snodland was then so small that it would’ 
scarcely be noticed. This is true of all other villages before us. They 
were so hidden by the trees near them, that only those who knew the 
country well could point them out. A single church spire stands out: 
from the hollow where Maidstone reposes; and there is nothing to: 
indicate Tonbridge nor Sevenoaks, nor Aylesford nor East Malling. . 
One town only stands out clearly; that is Malling—West Malling. . 
This rests on the brow of the next ridge, and as it seems to be on the 
side of the higher ridge behind it, appears much larger than it really ’ 
is. The magnification is enhanced by the fact that it stands without ; 
a rival. In all this aspect of rich and beautiful country this is the: 
one centre of population. 

The other conspicuous objects are the County Asylum at Barming, | 
standing out on the horizon to the left, Birling Church, on a knoll | 
thirty feet above the surrounding village, and a large farm lying | 
almost at the foot of the hill. This farm is Birling Place. The farm | 
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ouse is an old Tudor building which has been one of the seats of the 
evill family—the Lords Abergavenny—since the fifteenth century, 
nd they acquired it by marriage with the family of the Lords Saye 
nd Sele, who were the previous owners. I remember being shown, 
hen a boy, the room there in which Queen Elizabeth slept. My most 
Wivid recollection is the feeling that the floor sloped so much that I 
ondered she did not roll out of bed. The kitchen would not disap- 
fpoint the most exaggerated hopes based on reading the account of that 
f Manor Farm, Dingley Dell. The sitting-room known as the Oak 
oom is a delight. This is a farmhouse in the full sense of the word. 
arns, cow-houses and oast houses cluster on either side of its court- 
ard. The rick-yard is close by. An ancient wall surrounds the 
arden. Although it appears to lie low as we look at it from the brow 
of the Downs, this house is still 250 feet above sea-level, and the 
prospect from it is well worthy of all that Mr. Pickwick could say of 
the prospect from Manor Farm. A fairly steep hill about two hundred 
yards long leads up to it. At the bottom of this hill is a wood—Pen 
Wood—which fills a hollow where there used to be a pond. The 
embankment which dammed back the waters of that pond is still easily 
discerned, but only a brook now trickles through its clayey bottom. 
T cannot find when the pond was drained; but apparently this was 
much less than a hundred years ago. 

The Earl of Abergavenny built Birling Manor further down the 
slope in 1838, and made an ornamental lake in the fields below the 
manor, with a stream approaching it by a succession of cascades. As 
this stream came from the pond at Pen Wood, the latter may have 
been drained about that date. This pond would have been rather 
larger than that of Cob Tree; the house would not have been visible 
from the pond, as we must cross two fields up the rounded hill to 
reach it. 

~ In one respect Birling Place is not so satisfactory as Manor Farm. It 
is but just over three miles from the White Horse: and we would have 
it longer. Birling itself is fully four miles, but that is still much short 
of the “ Better er seven miles ” to Dingley Dell. 


III. 


“I left Dickens contemplating the view from the crown of the North 
Downs. He had walked out to Chalk and has done some eight miles 
since—fourteen miles since breakfast. From the way in which he 
afterwards treated the White Horse, he found but scant fare there. 
In those days one could usually rely on a country inn for solid refresh- 
ment as wholesome and satisfying as their liquids; but the White 
Horse is far from the baker, butcher or grocer; and “ pot-luck ” may 
be nothing but pot for the chance traveller. I doubt, therefore, 
whether Dickens descended the hill. He could easily have got informa- 
tion from some workman or other local resident. His natural tem- 
perament, as well as his journalistic’ training, would have facilitated 
this. . 

_ He may have met the farmer himself—John Selby. I have spoken 
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with people who knew Mr. Selby, including one of his former workmen 
All agree that he was a good type of gentleman farmer. I do not fo 
a moment suggest that he was the prototype of old Wardle, for tha 
gentleman was typical of gentleman farmers of all parts of England 
Mr. Selby was born in 1797, and so would have been but 38 or 39 ir 
1836, and certainly too young for Wardle in 1827. It is possible 
however, that Dickens may have mentioned casually his treatment at 
the White Horse. In such a case Selby would have invited him to ¢ 
snack down at the farm. Such an invitation would have more readily 
been given and accepted, than would be the case to-day. Selby waa 
the type of man who would have given it. Thus Dickens may have 
seen the kitchen, and have gathered other details at first hand. He 
could not have stopped long, for the evening would be drawing in by. 
six o’clock, and even if he shortened his walk by direct cuts he had 
nine or ten miles to traverse by nightfall. 

Part III., which introduces us to Muggleton and the story of the 
“ Convict’s Return,” was not written until after Dickens’s marriage. 
Part of it may have been written while on the honeymoon at Chalk. 
Certainly Dickens had an opportunity before writing this part, of a 
fuller acquaintance with Dingley Dell and Muggleton. 

It is interesting to follow the story of the ‘ Convict’s Return” ati 
Birling Church. “* His nearest way lay through the churchyard. The 
man’s heart swelled as he crossed the stile.” I do not know the stile. 
There is a gate at that end now. But the man who had tramped fro 
the port would have entered from the north-east, and his nearest way, 
would have been through the churchyard. ~ 

“ The tall old elms, through whose branches the declining sun casts 
here and there a rich ray of light upon the shady path, awakened the 
association of his earliest days.’ One or two of these elms have gone 
in recent years, but there are enough towards the west and north-west 
to make this true to-day. “* He entered the church”; then as he lef 
it, ““ He walked down the hill and through the village.” This is 
particularly appropriate to Birling; and I can think of no othe 
village in Kent where it applies with similar force ; for Birling Chure 
has a steep rapid descent from the main (south) door, which bri 
one at once into the heart of the village. There must be many churche 
in Kent who have their mantle of ivy; but none could possibly hav: 
been more likely to give rise to the song of “ The Ivy Green” th 
Birling Church as I remember it thirty years ago. The ivy has beer 
trimmed back from the church tower since, and now I have heard tha 


it is to be eradicated because it makes the walls damp and decayed 
Apparently— 


« The wall must be crumbled, the stone decayed, 
To his pleasure his dainty whim.” 


Should anyone, as the result of this article, visit Birling Church, J 
would ask him to pause and look at the last tombstone on the righ 
as he is going down the steep hill. It is to the memory of John Black 
who died at Birling in 1855, aged 71 years. . The stone records “ He 
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was an Editor of the Morning Chronicle Newspaper for twenty-three 
fyears, and was highly esteemed by some of the most eminent men of 
his day.” This was Dickens’s old editor, of whom he said, “ It was 
John Black that flung the slippers after me. Dear old Black ! My 
first hearty out-and-out appreciator.” Black did not come to this 
parish until some years after Pickwick; in 1843 he was given the free 
ef of a cottage, now called Black’s Place, by his friend, Mr. Walter 
oulson. 


THREE MINUTES OPINIONS 
A SUCCESSFUL NEW YORK EXPERIMENT 


At a recent meeting of the New York Branch, an interesting quarter 
of an hour was inaugurated by Mr. Cavanaugh, the Executive 
President. He stated that fifteen minutes would be allotted to the 
members present to tell why they liked Dickens, each to take not more 
than three minutes, hoping that talent might be disclosed by this little 
Symposium or discussion of Dickens. Quite a number responded. 

First, Mrs. Kilburn Kilmer said that Dickens satisfied her every 
‘mood, and named a number of Dickensian characters, with their 
varying traits, that especially appealed to her. She stated that one 
of his great merits was that he did not in any of his stories use the 
sex appeal. 

Mr. Clarence G. Prince said he liked Dickens, firstly, because of the 
great humanitarian spirit that pervaded his works; he gave pleasure 
to people and made this a better world to live in; secondly, because 
he created flesh and blood characters on the printed page. Had not 
‘Tolstoi said, ‘‘ His characters are my personal friends”? He did not 
agree with a speaker who had said that Dickens’s women were paper 
doll heroines. His character were real, for did not one of his own 
aunts ramble along for hours without any commas or semi-colons— 
only dashes—just like Mrs. Nickleby ! 

Mrs. Beach evidently agreed with Mr. Prince, for she liked him most 
for his humanitarianism, and Mrs. Anna P. Osmers said that she liked 
Dickens because he loved children. 

Mrs. Deveraux Turner said that we always like people who like us, 
and that was why she loved Dickens. 

- Mr. John Philip Bramer spoke from the publisher’s standpoint, and 
gave as his reason for his preference the fact that Dickens is the best 
seller of the day. at 

Miss Elizabeth Herrick said that her reason for liking Dickens was 
not so lofty as those who preceded her, but nevertheless it was very 
genuine. She loved him for his sense of humour, because it is so 
delicious, and so unusual also. In proof whereof, she detailed a number 
of humorous sayings from his comical characters, and the laughs 
produced thereby evidently confirmed her view. 
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Dickens is a realist in that he probes the gloomiest recesses anc 
faces the most disheartening problems of life: he is an idealist in tha 
he never presents us the common or the vile with mere commonplace 
or repulsiveness, and without some ray of humane and genial charn 
to which ordinary eyes are blind.— FREDERICK HARRISON. 

* * * * * 

There is nothing in sea-description, detailed, like Dickens’s storny 
at the death of Ham in David Copperfield.—Rusk1n. 

* * * * * . 

The whole of Dickens’s genius consisted of taking hints and turning 
them into human beings. As he took twenty real persons and turnec 
them into one fictitious person, so he took one real person and turne 
him into twenty fictitious persons.—G. K, CHESTERTON. 

* * * * * 

With a fine felicity of instinct he seized upon situations having an 
irresistible hold over the domestic affections and ordinary sympathies 
He spoke in the mother tongue of the heart, and was always sure 
ready listeners.—GroRGE Henry Lewes. 1872. 

* * * * * 

T have never met a man more natural or more charming. He neve 
wasted time in commonplaces—though a lively talker, he never utterec 
a platitude—and what he had to say he said as if he meant it.—J AMES 
Payn, 1884. 

* * * * * 

He scarcely ever failed in anything he undertook . . . his triumphs 
were neither fortuitous nor accidental. They were premeditated 
consummated and deserved.—G. A. Sana. 1870. 

* * * * * 

He was humoristic by nature, and because he could not hel 
himself. He was pathetic by art, and because pathos is indispensabl 
to the writer of fiction—ALrrep AusTIN, 1870. ; 

* * * * * 
| What a pleasure to have the opportunity of praising a work s 
sound, a work so rich in merits, as David Copperfield. . . . Wha 
treasures of gaiety, invention, life, are in that book ! What alertn 


and resource !_ What a soul of good-nature and kindness governing 
the whole !—Marrumw ARNorp, 1881. 7 
| 
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SOME TREASURES OF THE DICKENS 
HOUSE 


I—PERSONAL RELICS. 


aN the last issue of The Dickensian we gave a detailed list of some of 

the First Editions in The Dickens House, these in particular being 
the gift of Sir George Sutton, Bt., and representing all the work done 
by Dickens at Doughty Street. 

The Hon. Secretary has now prepared a list of personal relics which 
will be found below. Other treasures will be described in subsequent 
issues. 

In addition to these personal possessions, there are at The Dickens 
House a number of valuable items on loan, and as these and other 
items are from time to time presented to the House, a detailed account 
of them will be given in The Dickensian. 


IN THE DINING ROOM. 


SMALL PORTRAIT OF DICKENS, with a lock of his hair, given 
by Mamie Dickens (his elder daughter) to Charles Eliot Norton, of 
Shady Hill, Cambridge, Mass., U.S.A., with letter accompanying the 
gift: “In memory of the close friendship which united Charles Dickens 
and her Father, trusting that this link may continue to weld the bond 
of Fellowship between Great Britain and the United States.” Pre- 

sented by Miss Elizabeth Gaskell Norton, 1926. 


TORTOISE-SHELL CARD CASH, inlaid with flowers of mother 
of pearl—Dickens’s wedding present to his wife—together with Mrs. 
Dickens’s favourite portrait of her daughter, Kate (Mrs. Perugini). 

Given by Mrs. Perugini to Mrs. Newcomer with the accompanying 
letter :— 
** A little relic of the past 

Kind fate has lent me ; 

I offer one, I know will love 
The thing it sent me: 

A gift from Bridegroom to his Bride, 
(Your int’rest thickens) 

Her name was Kate or Catherine 
And his was Dickens. 


To my dear Alice, Mrs. George Newcomer, from another Kate 
(daughter of the above), with best love.” Presented by Mrs. A. K. 
Newcomer, 1925. : 


TWO VOLUMES FROM THE LIBRARY AT GADS HILL.— 
‘Knight’s Pictorial Shakespeare in two volumes, with Dickens’s Book 
Plate and Sale Note. Presented by Mr. Walter Dexter, 1925. 


A WALKING STICK, belonging to Dickens. The Matz Collection, 
1925. 
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OIL PAINTING, by Augustus Egg, A.R.A.—Dickens as Sir Charles 
‘Coldstream in “ Used Up.” Presented to Dickens by the artist and 
sold at the Gadshill Sale on July 9th, 1870. Purchased by The Dickens 
Fellowship, 1922, and presented 1928. 


GROUND FLOOR, BACK ROOM. 


ELIZABETHAN CHAIR, formerly the property of Dickens at 
Gads Hill Place. Presented by Lt.-Col. A. W. Foster, T.D., D.L., 
ete., 1925. 


ROSE taken from off the body of Dickens, June 9th, 1870, pre- 
served by Fanny Vine (Housemaid at Gads Hill). Presented by her 
son, James W. Shaw, 1925. 


CUT GLASS SCENT BOTTLE, formerly the property of Dickens. 
Presented by Miss E. A. Davis, 1926. 


DINNER PLATE from set which belonged to Charles Dickens. 
The Matz Collection, 1925. 


CHINA ORNAMENT which occupied a place upon Dickens’s 
desk at Gads Hill, and shewn in Sir Luke Fildes picture, ‘‘ The Empty 
Chair,’ authenticated by Miss Georgina Hogarth. Presented by 
Mr. Arthur H. Cleave, 1927. 


LIBRARY. 


COPPER TEA URN, owned by Dickens at Gads Hill, bequeathed 
to the Dickens Fellowship by the late H. Snowden Ward. Presented 
by The Dickens. Fellowship, 1928. 


. READING DESK.—This desk was used by Dickens at all his 
“readings, and was presented to his daughter, Kate (Mrs. Perugini), 
after his last reading, the 16th March, 1870, and given by her with 
the consent of her brother, Sir Henry F. Dickens, K.C., to B. W. 
Matz. The Matz Collection, 1925. 


PAIR OF CANDELABRA purchased by Dickens at Genoa. These 
were included in the Charles Dickens Auction Sale at Christie’s on 
9th July, 1870. Presented by Mr. B. D. Maggs and Mr. E. U. Maggs 
(Maggs Bros.), 1927. 


TWO BOOKS FROM THE LIBRARY OF DICKENS.—(a) , 
Dictionary ; (b) “Childe Harold’s Pilgrimage.’’ with Book Plate. 
Kitton Collection, 1926. 


SECOND FLOOR. |. 


KNOCKER from the door of 141 Bayham Street. The Matz 
Collection, 1925. 


- DESK at which Dickens sat when employed by the firm of Ellis 
& Blackmore, of Gray’s Inn, from May, 1827, to November, 1828. 
Presented by Mr. Nelson Ward, of Messrs. Attree, Johnson & Ward, 
6 Raymond Buildings, Gray’s Inn, successors to the firm of Ellis and 


‘Blackmore, 1927. 
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A BIBLIOGRAPHY OF EDIVIN DROOD 


Part Il. 1911-1928. 


[At the request of many readers, I am continuing the bibliography 
of Edwin Drood, which was commenced by the late Editor and 
published in Sir William Robertson Nicoll’s book, “ The Problem: 
of Edwin Drood,” in 1912. The compilation has been undertaken by, 
Miss Winifred Matz. The present list consists of books and pamphlets 
only ; newspaper and magazine articles will be listed in subsequent 
issues of The Dickensian.—THE Ep1rTor.] 


The Problem of Edwin Drood: a study of the methods of Dickens,| 
by W. Robertson Nicoll. London: Hodder and Stoughton, 3s. 6d. 
net. 1912. 

The Complete Edwin Drood. The history, continuations and | 
solutions by J. Cuming Walters, with a portrait, illustrations by Sir1 
Luke Fildes and F. G. Kitton, facsimile and a bibliography. London: : 
Chapman and Hall, 6s. net. 1912. 

The Opium Woman and Datchery in The Mystery of Edwin Drood,' 
by C. A. M. Fennell, L.M.D., Cambridge: Elijah Johnson, 6d. net.. 
1913. 

The Great Mystery Solved: a solution to The Mystery of Edwin: 
Drood, new edition, edited by 8. B. Jevons. London: Sampson Lowi 
and Co., 6s. 1913. 

The Trial of John Jasper for the Murder of Edwin Drood. 
Verbatim report by J. W. T. Ley. London: Chapman and Hall, 
2s. 6d. 1914. 

The Mystery of Edwin Drood, by Charles Dickens. Completed in: 
1914 by W. E. C. New text drawings by Zoffany Oldfield. New text 
revised and edited by Mary L. C. Grant. London: J. M. Ouseley: 
and Son, 2s. net. 1914. 

The Mystery in the Drood Family, by Montagu Saunders. Lon- 
don: Cambridge University Press, crown 8vo, 3s. net. 1915. 

A New Solution of The Mystery of Edwin Drood, by Mary Kavanagh. 
London; John Long, Ltd., 9d. net. 1919. 

The Mystery of Edwin Drood recounted by John Jasper ; by Perey 
T. Carden. With an introduction by B. W. Matz., illustrated. 
London: Cecil Palmer, 6s. net. 1921. 

The Mystery of Edwin Drood, by Charles Dickens, with a new 
solution of the Mystery by Mary Kavanagh. London: Chapman and 
Dodd, ls. 6d. net. 1922. 

The Mystery of Edwin Drood, with an introduction by Charles 
Dickens, the younger. London: Macmillan and Co., 4s. 6d. net. 
1923. 

The Mystery of Edwin Drood. World’s Classies, with note on the 
continuations. London: Oxford University Press, 3s. 6d. leather, 
2s. cloth. 1925. ; 

The Mystery of John Jasper, by H. R. Leaver, M.A., Edmonto 
Alberta. 1925. 

Dickens’s Mystery of Edwin Drood, completed by a Loyal 
Dickensian. C. W. Daniel and Co., 3s. 6d. 1927. x 
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DINNER TO THE EDITOR AND MRS. 
DEXTER 


SS CRELS there has never been a happier occasion in the history 

of the Fellowship than that of Saturday, April 21st, when some, 
forty representative members assembled at the Wellington Restaurant 
Fleet Street, E.C., to meet Mr. and Mrs. Walter Dexter. 

Service, generous and loyal, has been given freely to the Dickens 
Fellowship by many of its members from the very first day of its 
foundation. But by no one of them has service of such length, 
continuity and value been rendered as by the universally popular 
and respected Editor of this Magazine. 

What, then, could be more fitting than that the members of the 

Fellowship should seek to give honour where honour is due, and 
entertain that prince of good fellows and his gracious and charming 
dady at an informal little dinner. 
This happy thought was conceived by Mr. William Miller, and 
enthusiastically supported by the Executive Committee, of which 
he is Chairman. Apart from that, as the only one of the original 
members still taking an active part in the Fellowship work, it was 
particularly fitting that he should preside and propose the toast of the 
evening. 

After recapitulating some of the many activities of Mr. Dexter 
‘in years gone by, the Chairman made special reference to the editorship 
of The Dickensian. In the beginning this was to have been under- 
taken by Mr. F. G. Kitton, but owing to his untimely death before the 
magazine was started, it fell to Mr. B. W. Matz, who ably filled the 
‘post for many years, and when he passed from us in 1925, the Executive 
Committee were much concerned to know where to turn for his 
‘successor. But once again the man was found in the person of Mr. 
Dexter. He had brought to the work not only editorial ability, but 
business acumen of a high order. The rapidly increasing sale and 
the growing popularity of the magazine were evidence of this. All 
this valuable work was not carried out without considerable sacrifices, 
and many of those sacrifices had to be borne by Mrs. Dexter, in the 
loss of her husband’s society for the many evenings when he was 
occupied with meetings, committees and so forth. Their friends 
and fellow-members all felt that such services and such sacrifices 
called for recognition in some tangible and permanent form, so they 
subscribed for the silver tray and tea set, with inscriptions, which 
he was now going to present to the guests of the evening. He hoped 
that these articles would prove lasting mementos, even unto future 
generations, of the esteem and affection with which Mr. and Mrs. 
Dexter were regarded by all who knew them. 

In responding, Mr. Dexter, who was obviously taken completely 
by surprise, referred to the presentation as “ an unmitigated staggerer.” 
He said that the work he had been able to do for the Fellowship had 
been done because he loved doing it. He was glad to know that it 
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The Silver Tea Tray presented to Mr. Walter Dexter ; 


met with such appreciation, more indeed than it deserved. But. 
his greatest reward was in the friendships it had enabled him to fo 
friendships which he hoped never to lose. When his time of active 
service was ended, this magnificent gift would be a constant reminder 
of those friends and their goodwill towards him. : 

Mrs. Dexter also said a few gracious words of thanks and appreciation, 
and christened the teapot by pouring from it a cup of tea for everyone 
present. 

Subscriptions towards this fund came in so freely that there will be 
a balance of some £30 odd, which will be handed, in the name of 
Mr. Dexter, to The Dickens House Fund. 

The remainder of the evening was made merry by recitations, 
stories, and other mirthful items by members present, prominent 
amongst whom was the inimitable Mr. Frank Staff and his dog, 
“ Cuthbert.” 

The Honorary Secretary, Mr. A. W. Edwards, assumed the a“ 
roles of Silas Wegg and Mr. Snodgrass, and “ dropped into poetry ” 
with the following appropriate sonnet :— 


With energetic will and fertile brain, 
Our guest to-night for many years has striven 
To render service, and his best has given 

To widen more the Fellowship’s domain. 
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Long may “his bow abide in strength ”—retain 
Its tautness, and its bright-winged shafts be driven 
With such power, that—opposition riven— 
Dickensian-cherished hopes he may attain. 


Also to her whose self-renouncing ways 
Have given to him the scope his work to do, 
, We would accord our warmest mead of praise. 
4 We drink Good Health, Long Life, to both of you; 
In The Dickens Fellowship’s world-wide name, 
Walter and Mrs. Dexter we acclaim. 


"The singing of “Auld Lang Syne” formed a fitting conclusion 
fo a memorable evening. 


3 W. B. WaRREN. 


, The Silver Tea Set presented to Mrs. Dexter 


A LITERARY EXERCISE 


The selections on pages 212-3 are from the following :— 


I. “ Evan Harrington,” by George Meredith. Chap. XLI. 
ot First twelve lines from The Pickwick Papers, chap. XXI. 
Passage commencing ‘He dreams,’ from De Quincey’s. 
«Reminscences of the Lake Poets; Wordsworth.” 
II. “A History of the World,” by Sir Walter Raleigh. Book V., 
3 chap. VI. 
IV. Martin Chuzzlewit. Chap. XXI. 
V. The Old Curiosity Shop. Chap. LIL. 
vI. «Stones of Venice,’ Ruskin. Vol. II. Chap. VI. 


E 
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“DOLLY VARDEN ” REVIVED 


17 is twenty years since Mr. Walter Dexter’s comedy * Dolly Varden 

was first presented to the public, and its revival at King George’ 
Hall, London, on the 30th April, was welcomed by those of us wh: 
have pleasing recollections of the original production. The comed: 
deals with the domesticities of the Vardens and the Willets, an 
provides delightful vignettes culled with skill and dexterity from th 
rich picture gallery of Barnaby Rudge. It is to be regretted tha; 
more good Dickensians were not present to see their favourite autho 
so charmingly illustrated, for the costuming and scenery, in modernis' 
style, were excellent. The chief virtue of the company was audibilit 
but the performance lacked gusto, and was somewhat marred by tho 
deliberation with which several members of the cast took up thei) 
cues. Few, if any, were free from this fault, which was particularl| 
noticeable in the quarrel which leads to Joe Willet leaving home 
Even Miggs, who, albeit, gave one of the most natural performance: 
in the play, delivered her final speech as an oration rather than thé 
shrieking crescendo it really is, what time the others with exemplary 
but inhuman toleration, waited placidly till she was “ through.” Mrs 
Varden, who looked the part and acted with finish, while driving 
her husband to distraction, only just missed boring the audience a: 
well by her exasperating placidity. Sim Tappertit, who was at hi 
best in his drunken scene, for which he received one of the only twe 
spontaneous and deserved rounds of applause (the other being earnec 
by Miggs) never quite realised the possibilities of the grotesque moel 
heroics of the character. Dolly looked charming and attractive, anc 
was at her best when feeling worst; her affectations seeming a trifl 
forced. Joe, splendidly apparelled and bewigged, with an air o 
amazing prosperity such as no coachmaker could hope to emulate 
formed a fitting partner to so pretty a sweetheart, though inclinin; 
to the impressive rather than the impetuosity of youth. Both Hugl 
and Daisy were entirely convincing, but the former could, withow 
undue exaggeration, have been bushier as to his appearance. Thi 
stolidity and stupidity of John Willet are difficult characteristics t 
portray interestingly, but when one admits to having most earnestl} 
desired to punch his head, a compliment to Mr. Dexter may be inferred 
Varden looked the part to perfection, but his deliberation and rollin; 
periods were oratorical rather than histrionic. 

To Mr. Frank Staff a word of praise must be given for the worl 
he did as producer; and the period furniture kindly lent by Messrs 
Bartholomew and Fletcher, of Tottenham Court Road, gave a finis 
to the production. ‘ 

The cast was as follows :—Mrs. Varden, Miss Frances Jolly ; Mis 
Miggs, Miss Marjorie Davies; Gabriel Varden, 8. J. Rust; Simo 
Tappertit, W. J. Reed; Dolly Varden, Miss Delia Cooke ; Joe Wille! 
Harry Main; John Willet, Walter Dexter; Solomon Daisy, A. v 
Wickens ; Maypole Hugh, W. H. Lowry. AE.B.C.. 
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4 Dolly Varden 
E A sketch by Hablot K. Browne (Phiz) 
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JOHN DICKENS 


Sir,—An old Calendar, entitled “‘ The Royal Kalendar or Complete 
and Correct Annual Register for the Year 1806,’’ has just come into my 
possession, and contains an interesting reference to John Dickens: 
father of the novelist. 

Under the heading ‘‘ Navy Pay Office’ (Somerset Place) is given & 
list of the various officials, including : 

Extra Clerks: $8. Tupman, John Dickens, T. Smirke, T. C. Barrow’ 
£78 5s. Od. each. 

Could Dickens have obtained the name of the famous Pickwickiarn 
from this source ? It is, of course, well known that John Dickens 
married Barrow’s sister at St. Mary-le-Strand in 1809. 

FRANK §. JOHNSON. 


Srr,—On re-reading Our Mutual Friend I am puzzled by the fact 
of John Rokesmith marrying Bella under an assumed name. Surely 
this was not legal; but there is no reference to its illegality in the 
book, Can any reader explain ? 

Maida Hill. M. Scorr. 


THE BAZZARD BURLESQUE 


Srr.—If Mr. Cuming Walters will read the opening paragraph of 
my notes he may perhaps see how ludicrously he has trapped himself. 
“ Greatly daring,’ I suggest that he has no brief, but ‘no case, abuse 
the plaintiff's attorney,’ and that, not advocacy of Bazzard but 
arguments against Helena produced his funny explosion. 

Of his naive assumption of splendid superiority and his continuous 
assertion of mere private opinions as if they were facts, it is enoug 
to say that his logic is somewhat inferior to his civility. The style 
generally is forcibly reminiscent of Mr. Honeythunder and the Parlou 
Orator. ; 

As my preamble showed clearly enough, the notes simply gave the 
views of one ordinary reader who had not been biased by any pre 
conceived ideas. And although all other “infantile minds” may 
have been annihilated, there still remains Professor Elton to say 
“We do not know who Datchery is ; the odds are that he is the clerk 
Bazzard.” 

In seizing upon my allusion to the “ wistful gaze’? Mr. Walters is 
clutching a broken reed. I have learnt lately that the phrase can 
and did in Dickens’s day, describe a purely mental activity such a: 
even Bazzard could display. In The Pickwick Papers the wor 
‘‘ wistful ” is used simply in the sense of “ inquisitive ”’ or ‘‘ searching.’ 
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s for his second question, Mr. Walters may not understand, but the 
nswer is perhaps in the common tribute, ‘“‘ Dickens was, of course, 
gentleman to the very centre.” 

a Yours truly, 

innipeg. J. F. Cross. 


Sir.—I am not a Bazzardite myself, and therefore have no special 
predilection in that gentleman’s favour, but I have never been able to 
follow the mental process by which Mr. Walters evolved his estimate 
of Bazzard’s character. Dickens’s description of the ‘‘ mysterious 
being, possessed of a strange power over Mr. Grewgious,”’ does not 
‘convey to my mind the ungainly, fatuous and ridiculous buffoon Mr. 
Walters asserts Bazzard to be. 

Not being an advocate of Bazzard as Datchery, I need not answer 
the question with regard to the idle buffer’s wistful gaze at Jasper’s 
window ; but as an opponent of the Helena-Datchery theory, I should 
account for Dickens’s reference to Helena having once dressed as a boy 
as clearly foreshadowing that she was to impersonate her brother 
Neville, and not Datchery. Dickens laid greater stress upon the 
likeness of the brother and sister to each other, in colour, face, form 
and character than he did upon the incident of the girl having once 
dressed as a boy, and his description of the pair was of both together, 
and not of each separately. Helena, therefore, could very easily 
have impersonated her brother, but she certainly could not have been 
the humorous and whimsical Datchery. 

In my opinion, Mr. Walters goes more seriously wrong, however, in 
his primary assumption that the Datchery identity is the mystery of 
the book. I consider the Datchery assumption to be of only secondary 
importance, for I do not believe Dickens would have considered the 
mere masquerade of a woman (or a man) as Datchery, to be a new 
and curious idea, incommunicable even to Forster, and difficult to 
work. 

W. LAuRENCE GADD. 

Smr.—It should always be remembered that in addition to the 
experts on the Drood mystery, there is an army of observers who find 
delight in pursuing the various theories. The great majority of these 
are onlookers who have not as yet pledged themselves to any particular 
side of the controversy. They partake of and enjoy all the dishes 
which are provided. Now the members of this army recognise that the 
opposing experts on the subject must, in accordance with ancient 
custom, endeavour to demolish each other, and must occasionally 
affect a belief that some competitor has been finally subdued and his 
theory obliterated ; but until some inevitable theory is expounded, 
one which is overwhelmingly strong, we members of the aforesaid army 
wish nothing removed from our bill of fare. Therefore the attempt 
made by Mr. Cuming Walters to demonstate that the Bazzard theory 
is defunct, brings us out to contend for its existence. Mr, Cuming 
Walter’s assumption must be checked. The Bazzard theory is not 
dead. Experts on any side may fling invectives at their opponents, 
but this is not a method which will have much influence with us. In 
fact, Mr. Cuming Walters’s latest effort almost provokes some non- 
partizans into becoming Bazzardites out of a desire for retaliation 
against this snurious overthrow 
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When it is contended that it is not fair and just to Dickens to have 
the Bazzard-Datchery nonsense foisted upon him as his well kepty 
secret in an elaborately planned and baffling plot, one is tempted t 
assert that we who are baffled are paying Dickens greater respect for 
‘his ingenuity than they who have solved the problem. 

Liverpool. G. BooTHMAN. 


A DEFENCE OF MR. TOOTS 

Sir.—I always read Miss Whittaker’s articles with great pleasure,» 
but I must, with all respect, differ from her when she pronounces Mr.: 
Toots to be a fool. Many passages might be quoted contra, but two 
will suffice. When Mr. Toots was urging Captain Cuttle to give him 
the pleasure of his acquaintance, the Captain said, *‘ You see, my lad, 
I don’t know you.” * But, Captain,” replied Mr. Toots, “ you never 
can know me, unless you give me the pleasure of your acquaintance.” 
Surely this was not the saying of a fool, and besides, we are expressly 
told that the Captain was “struck by the force and originality of ther 
remark.”” 

The other case occurs near the end, where Mr. Toots appears at‘ 
his very best. Will Miss Whittaker seriously say that Mr. Toots acted! 
the part of a fool in marrying Susan Nipper, one of the very best girls: 
in all literature ? Surely no wiser words were ever spoken than thoset 
of Mr. Toots to Mr. Feeder, B.A., *‘ You see, Feeder, what I wanted in: 
a wife was sense. Money, Feeder, I had: sense I—I had not particu- 
larly.” When a man realises that he has not sense, surely that ipsoy 
facto proves that he is not altogether a fool. It may be laid down as} 
an almost universal rule that the greatest fools think themselves: 
perfect embodiments of wisdom. 

Limerick. Rev. 8. L. MaxweE tt. 


FELLOWSHIP NOTES 


Drawn by} [Ruth Whittaker 


Mr. W. E. Arey, Vice-President of the Auckland Branch, is touring 
ingland with the New Zealand Bowling Team, and we had very great 
pleasure in welcoming him at the Dickens House in April last. Miss 
May Bergough, a late Hon. Secretary of the Toronto Branch, has been 
another welcome visitor. 
* * * * * 

The somewhat unusual title, ‘‘ Some Minor Excellencies of Dickens,” 
drew a full house to hear Dr. Montague James, Provost of Eton, on 
March 7th, at the Central Hall, Westminster. Unfortunately, a 
vociferous and enthusiastic meeting of Boy Scouts was indulging in 
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ommunity singing in an adjoining room, thus rendering much of the 
ecturer’s interesting paper inaudible to a large part of his audience. 
r. James made it very clear that among the lesser read of Dickens’s 
itings were to be found many gems well worthy of notice. Indeed, 
he only point on which the audience appeared to disagree with the 
ecturer was whether any of Dickens’s excellencies could be rightly 
lassed as “minor.” The chair was ably filled by Mr. Patrick 
raybrooke, who took part in the lively discussion which followed, 
in the progress of which the saving grace of humour was admirably 
isplayed, notably by Messrs. McNulty and Lowry. 
* * * * * 


“ We are glad to be able to publish at last a report of the Pittsburgh 
Branch. If reports had been sent to the Editor in the past, they 
ould have been inserted. The admirable arrangement of a series 
of dinners appears to be a feature of this branch, and we are confident 
they are very pleasurable gatherings. The branch was represented 
by Mrs. Howard at the Conference of American Branches in Bethlehem, 
and Mrs. Fowler has been elected to attend this year’s conference in 
Toronto. 
* * * * * 

Although not yet three years old, the Pittsburgh Branch numbers 
many charitable works among its activities ; there is an annual Tiny 
Tim Picnic, and a Tiny Tim Fund has been started to endow a bed 


for little cripples at one of the hospitals. 
* * 


* * * 


As in former years, the Montreal Branch honoured the birthday 
of Dickens with a banquet at the Ritz-Carlton Hotel. This dinner 
has come to be regarded as one of the outstanding events of the social 
year in Montreal, and this year almost 300 members and friends were 
present, under the genial chairmanship of a Andrew Paterson. 

* * * * 
_ The Toast of the Immortal Memory was given by the Rev. Canon 
A. P. Shatford, of Montreal, who is not only one of the foremost pulpit 
orators in Canada, but second to none as a student of Dickens. Canon 
Shatford on this occasion took the humanity of Dickens as his theme, 
claiming that he had the same idea to serve humanity as the Man of 
Galilee, and that the championship of humanity was the sovereign 
purpose of his life. 
: * * * * * 

Among other speakers was Mr. H. Napier Moore, editor of “ MacLean’s 
Magazine,” Canada’s most widely circulated periodical. Mr. Moore 
made comparisons of the novels of Dickens with the stories of to-day. 
He pointed out that present post-war conditions were not unlike the 
sost-Napoleonic conditions under which Dickens wrote, and. urged 
shat modern writers instead of giving way to gloom and despair, should 
sultivate humour like Dickens. Mrs. R. H. Mainer, proposed the 
‘Guests? in a speech full of Pickwickian allusions. Mr. Whitfield 
Aston proposed the Dickens Fellowship, and Mr. Bruce. Jordan 


esponded. 


* * * x * 
The question of the actual date of the Pickwick Trial was discussed 
+ the March meeting of the Montreal Branch. Mr. Andrew Paterson 
ead extracts from Lord Hewart’s article in ‘‘ The Times,” and con- 
rasting it with what had appeared in The Dickensian, pointed out 
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several other apparent inaccuracies in Pickwick. The matter is further 
dealt with in ‘‘ When Found—.”’ in the present issue. 
* * * * * 

Mr. A. G. Dye has been elected President of the Cheltenham Branch. | 
Mr. Dye has done excellent work as Secretary of the branch and well 
deserves the honour. He has been a frequent attendant at the 
quarterly Council Meetings in London. 

* * * * * 

The Edinburgh Branch has lost one of its pillars by the death of 
Mrs. Laurence Raithby after three years painful illness, which was 
borne with true bravery. Her value lay largely with the dramatic 
section. She adapted plays and sketches from the works of Dickens 
which were performed at the birthday celebrations. Many local: 
charities have benefited from these performances. Her outstanding 
adaptations were four-act plays from Edwin Drood, Great Expectations’ 
and Our Mutual Friend. At the time of her death she was busy; 
with an adaptation from Hard Times, which was to have been produced | 
at the birthday celebrations this year. She wrote scores of shortt 
sketches which have been, and are still being, played in many parts: 
of Scotland, and was always ready and willing to do anything to: 
advance the cause of the Fellowship. She will be much missed by; 
all. 

* * * * * : 

During the past session the Gloucester Branch has celebrated its: 
coming of age. The first President and one of the founders of the: 
Branch was the late Mr. Henry W. Bruton, so well known as an 
enthusiastic collector of rare Dickensiana, and it was regarded as a 
happy circumstance that the presidential chair should have been 
occupied during this notable session by another member of the family 
—Lady Bruton. 

* * * * * 

The Buenos Aires Branch is making good progress, and in addition 
to the English members, several Argentines are being enrolled. 

* * * * * : 

At Melbourne’s celebration of Dickens’s Birthday, Mr. Callaway 
spoke on Q.’s Essay on Dickens, and introduced Mr. Ian Maxwell, 
who read a paper entitled ‘“‘ Pickwick Papers.” This effort showed a 
very partial knowledge of Dickens’s works, and a great want of 
appreciation of Dickens, the man. The second meeting was held on 
Ist March, and was very well attended. Mr. R. H. Croll gave an 
interesting talk on his walking excursions. Miss Fraser read a paper on 
‘ Dickens’s Dramatic Power,’ the power which loomed so largely in 


his stories, although the few plays he wrote had only a very moderate 
and temporary success. ; 


* * * * * [ 

At the March Meeting of the Tewkesbury Branch, the Rev. W. E. 
Beck, M.A. (Principal of St. Paul’s College, Cheltenham), read a paper 
on ‘* Humour and Charles Dickens.” The April meeting terminated 
Mr. W. H. Struther’s year as President, and the regalia of his office 
was handed on to Mr. G. L. Hone, one of the original members of the 


branch. At this gathering, Mr. H. O. Barnett read a paper on “ Dickens 
and the Drama.”’ 


* * * * * 3 
The second half of the Liverpool session was a very full one and 
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included eight ordinary meetings as well as the Birthday Costume 
potty and several outside performances by the Dramatic Section. 
i One of the Vice- Presidents (Mr. Elwes) also addressed the Southport 
; Rotary Club, by special invitation, on the birthday anniversary. Mr. 
Lea Axon, President of Manchester Branch, and Mr. Frank Johnson, 
‘Afrom London, were among the visiting speakers, and Mr. and Mrs. 
i i. Rimbault Dibdin renewed their acquaintance with the meetings by 
fsharing the speaking on April 11th. Canon Coop and Dr. R. W. 
McKenna were the local ‘‘lions,’’ the former on ‘‘ What we owe to 
“Dickens,” and the latter on ‘George Borrow.” Mr. T. N. Philip, 
one of the past Presidents, gave a holiday limelight lecture, and there 
$was a Little Dorrit evening too. The Dramatic Section, under the 
Wdirection of Mr. A. J. Dearden, seems to have definitely established 
itself, and is somewhat in demand. The officers for next season are 
Junchanged, and Miss Nancy Stewart Parnell is continuing as President. 
* ok * * * 


A permanent Memorial to Dickens, achieved by the Manchester 
§Branch, was the endowment, in 1926, of a Charles Dickens Cot at the 
}Wood St. Mission Seaside Camp, Blackpool. A bronze tablet appears 
Jover the Cot suitably inscribed. This endowment was the result of 
the proceeds of the Annual Dickens Birthday Dramatic Performances 
in 1924, 1925 and 1926. Last year, 1927, as the result of the dramatic 
Qperformance, £104 was given to the out-patient department of the 
voyal Manchester Children’s Hospital for the installation of a sun-ray 


* * * * * 


The Annual Birthday Celebrations of the Manchester Branch took 
Wthe usual form of a dramatic performance, ‘* Dick Swiveller’s Clerk- 
ship,” produced by Mr. Gerald M. Farmer. It was a noteworthy 
achievement, distinguished by a high standard of acting and played 
to crowded houses on February 8th, 9th, 10th and llth. The proceeds 
were for The Invalid Children’s Aid Association, which benefited by 
the sum of one hundred pounds. We accord our heartiest congratula- 
tions to all concerned. 
* * * * 

At the March meeting of the Manchester Branch Mr. Humphreys 
commented on the advisability of reading prefaces, and paid special 
reference to the notes made by Dickens for Little Dorrit. ‘The 
{Topography of Little Dorrit was the subject of the paper by Miss H. 
Eileen Phillips at the same meeting. Mr. Douglas G. Miller, M.A., 
High Master of the Manchester Grammar School, is the President of 
the Branch for 1928-1929. 

* * * * * 

The report of the committee of the Southampton Branch, read at 
the Annual. Meeting in April, showed the programme of the past 
session to have been one of considerable interest. The study of Little 
Dorrit and the prize competitions which followed proved very popular. 
The Dickens Recitals by Mr. F. W. Cook (a Vice-President) and the 
Birthday Celebration, were both great successes. Mr. Frank 8. 
Johnson gave a lantern lecture on The Life of Dickens, which was 
much appreciated. The President of the Branch, Mr. K. Ne Vickers, 
Principal of Southampton University, gave a most interesting and 
instructive lecture on ‘‘The Historical Backgrounds of Charles 
Dickens.””> Whist Drives have been held for the benefit of local 
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charities. The Treasurer’s account showed a favourable balance i 
hand. The Summer Outing will be to Lulworth Cove on Saturday, 
June 16th. 


* * * * * 


Although entirely a business meeting, great interest was taken i 
the proceedings at the Annual Meeting of the Leyton Branch, and 
the reports of the Hon. Secretary and the Hon. Treasurer were received 
with much satisfaction and duly adopted. Both reports showed 
decided progress; the membership had increased and a substantial 
balance was carried forward. The retiring President, Sir James B. 
Slade, J.P., was re-elected, as were the various officers, and the use 0 
the Council Chamber for the meetings has, by the kindness of His 
Worship the Mayor, been granted for the seventh year in succession. 
The outstanding feature of the session was the recital of A Christ 
Carol by Mr. Frank Johnson, which was much appreciated by a large 
audience. A notable success has been achieved by a small band oh 
members who style themselves ‘‘The Dickens Players,’ under tha 
capable management of Mr. J. C. Robinson. Their performances have’ 
been much appreciated, and their reappearance during the coming; 
session is being keenly anticipated. 

* * * * * 

The Winnipeg Branch has passed a resolution placing on record 
‘its profound and cordial appreciation of the services of Mr. Charles 
W. Youell as Secretary of the Branch for the past fourteen sessions: 
and its deep regret in having to accept his resignation.» The thanks 
of the members are now tendered to Mr. Youell for the faithfulness 
and enthusiasm which he has shown in carrying out the duties of his 
office, and as a token of the esteem in which he is held he has beem 


made a life member of the Branch. 
* * * * * 


On Dickens’s Birthday at Eastbourne, an entertainment entitled 
“An Evening with Dickens’ took place, arranged by Miss Mosley- 
On the 13th March the members enjoyed a visit from Mrs. Laura 
Withy, of the Brighton Branch, with her lecture, ‘‘ Charles Dickens : 
Boy and Man,’ which was, much appreciated. A very successful 
entertainment by the members of the Branch was given to the St. 
Andrew’s Presbyterian Church Literary Society during March. The 
final meeting of the Session took the form of a Social, and was held 
at the Dickens Hall. The programme included whist, games, dancing, 
songs and a dramatic sketch. 

* * * * * 

On February 17th, at the Hackney and Stoke Newington Branch, 
Mr. Ernest Payne gave a recital from Nicholas Nickleby. The pieces 
chosen were given with great dramatic power and abundant humour. 
The large audience appreciated to the full the skill and versatility of 
the reciter. March 16th was an evening divided between Miss Catch- 
pole and Mr. McNulty. The former speaking of ‘The Landladies of 
Dickens,”* while the latter spoke on Little Dorrit, the book of the year. 
The Annual Dinner took place on 24th March, at “The Olde Dr. 
Butler’s Head,” Coleman Street. It is an admirable Tudor House, 
and the dinner, speeches, and concert made up a most delightful 
evening. The memory of Shakespeare was associated in a measure 
with that of Dickens, and a comparison drawn between the two great 
writers, by Mr. McNulty in proposing the toast of ‘The Immortal 
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“Memory.” At the Annual Meeting, Mr. W. J. Saunders, B.Sc., was 
Wielected President of the Branch; the Hon. Secretary, Miss Catchpole, 
ijand Hon, Treasurer, Mr. Maxwell, were re-elected. A free criticism of 
Dickens followed the business meeting, and brought the session to a 
successful close. 
* * * * * 

Reports received too late for inclusion from Bath and Edmonton 
(Alberta) branches. 
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BOOKS. 


The Life of Dickens, by John Forster, with introduction and notes 
‘iby J. W.T. Ley. London: Cecil Palmer, £2 2s. 

) The Strange Gentleman. A comic burletta in two acts, by Charles 
aDickens. Now illustrated for the first time. Limited edition. 
HPrivately printed. William Miller. £2 2s. 

1) ~The London Homes of Dickens, by Frank Green, F.R.Hist.S., with 
jan introduction by Walter Dexter. Illustrated by Charles Pearce, 
32 pp. Printing Craft, Ltd. Is. 


MAGAZINE ARTICLES. 

) “The Greatest English Novel: David Copperfield,’ by Archibald 
sMarshall. T.P.’s Weekly, 25th February. 
| “Literary Duels (Drood),’ by J. Cuming Walters. Manchester 
n City News, 17th March. 
y “ Doing Justice to Podsnap,”’ by W. C. B. Biarmingham Post, 21st 
* March. 
_ ** Dickens and Dostoevsky,” by George Sampson. Daily News, 7th 
& March. 

- **A French View of Dickens,’ by Herbert Vivian. Z.P.’s Weekly, 
7th April. 

“A letter to John Doe (on Dickens),” by Old Fag. Outline, 24th 
March. 

“* A Man who knew Dickens,” by J. Cuming Walters. Manchester 
Oity News, 14th April. 

‘Dickens and the Victorian Woman,” by St. John Adcock. British 
| Weekly, 26th April. 
‘Trades in Dickens,’ by Isabel Cameron. Glasgow Herald, 21st 
April. 
x History of the Little Midshipman.” Daily Telegraph, 25th April. 


WANTED 


J IBRARIES and collectors are constantly requiring back volumes 

of The Dickensian to complete their series. The Hon. Secretary 
informs me he requires the following numbers to complete bound 
volumes :—December, 1918; January, 1919; October, 1920; January, 
April, October, 1921; April, July, October, 1922 and 1924 ; April, 
1926. If any reader has any of these to dispose of, will he kindly 
communicate with the Hon. Secretary. 
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48 DOUGH RY ss EREE Ie 
LONDON, W.C.1. 


Get Yours at once and so help the Endowment Fund 
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4 LONDON AND DISTRICT. 
We Pei 15 Rhodesia Road, |} 


uf Be deters Relsuais cod, Marraews, | 
bee me fohn’s School, | 
ic EY AND STOKE NEWINGTON.— 
23 iss M, Carcupotr, 22 St. John’s Mansions, 
: D Di 


A ay 
| ies ISTRICT.—E. W, Brown, | 
Z B Adelaide Road, E,10, 


.—Mrs, Newcomsr, 24 Morning- | 
ton Road, N.W.1, 
3 DICKENSIAN TABARD PLAYERS.— 
me een, SW. A opto 14 Park Avenue, - East 


S ~~ UNITED KINGDOM, - 

RY.—D. Cuanzes Jonrs, Holton Road. 
\—W. W, Bet, 7 New Bond Street, 

se ptt Nie 5 R. A. Youne, 41 Grafton 


PROVED IGHAM.—Axtiun E. Bixey, ‘The | 
- i oad, supe er 
a OL.—Ald, : Jous Potter, 22 Birley. 
GHA ON.—Miss HARMER, 17 Eaton Gardens, 


BY.—T. Ww. Hut, Hillsden, » Madeira 


RY Leosanp Burcher, Royal 
HELTENHAM.—. 2 Ge ‘Dyz, Tor. Dene, 


OR D.—J. Morzison, ‘ Pajiméad! eed 
E-—C, W, ‘Mave; da Terminus | 


NI RGH.— Mrs,’ "PEARSON 
Roseburn Cliff, Murrayfield.’ | 
: .—E. Kenpatt PEARSON, 128 } 
LE POTTER’S.. BAR.—W. 
Day; The Haven; St. Alban’s Road, 

5 o —Miss M. Wuitine, 15 Blenheim Street. 
ERPOOL.—Geo. H. Bootaman, Sandown 
< oratze , Wavertree. ; \ 

FESTER —Miss H, &, Paris, The | 
# famiet, May Road, Swinton, Manchester. 
OTty iGHAM.—J, Cooper .Sanps, 20° New- | 


‘s stead Grove. 

‘MO f.—Lieut. S. S. Hurcuines, 92 } 
} Alexandra Road, Mutley.. i 
OR OUTH.—W.. C. Haryey, Trematon, 
‘The Thicket, Southsea. 

pores. Horus, ‘Oakfield, Easemore | 


:] nh s TER.—Lours Cons, 49 St. Margaret 

Ey ‘ELD —J. FAwesrr Svs, 6 Osgathorpe 

Road, Pitsmoor. 

REWSBURY .—Mrsi Kinesuaw, 47. Belle } 
MP? ON Mrs. Be “Hawains,, 63 


JTHEND AND DiSTRICT.—Miss Debt 
“Busx, ~‘* Havelock, House,” Tankerville 
a delves Leigh-on-Sea 


‘CALLUM, 


RII. BWARr Toxtris Oaklands, a 


Davenport. 
RYH. DE ss ~ Courey peace 


| NANAIMO 


ce Bbe Dickens Biellomsbip. 


ST OF BRANCHES WITH HON. SECRETARIES 
EADQUARTERS : 48 DOUGHTY STREET, LONDON, W.C.1 
es Hon. Secretary; A. W. EDWARDS. 

i Telephone—Muscum 9363. 


UNITED: KINGDOM—continued. 


WOODVILLE AND DISTRICT.—Miss H. G, 
CHANDLER, “ Dalcais,”” Woodville, near 
Burton-on-Trent. 


AUSTRALIA, 


BRISBANE .—Mrs. Kincatp, 28 William Street, : 


Kangaroo Point. 
MELBOURNE.—W. G. Sovrnwet, 6 High 
Street, Northcote. 


meget (N.S.W.).—Mrs, Brapen, 15 Bligh: 


treet. 


NEW ZEALAND 
AUCKLAND.—Miss D. M. Sparco, New Wind- 
* sor Road, Avondale. 


AFRICA. 


GOLD COAST.—Henry K, Prewpen, St. 
Nicholas Grammar School, Cape Coast, Gold - 


Coast. 
GANADA.. 


POMON Te W, > Cooper, 11515 ath 


treet. 
MONTREAL J. Bruce JoRDAN, 56 Columbia 
Avenue, Westmoun 


Newcastle Avenue. 


-'TORONTO,—Miss Copa Lek Hunt, 347 


Ossington Avenue. 
VANCO! Re (B.C. )-=Mrs, G. W. Epwanns, 
1442 Haro Street, 
WINNIPEG.—C, W. Youvrtz, 461 Balmoral St. 


UNITED STATES OF AMERICA. 
gb eerweaad ; + Pa,—Harcourr Ler, 39 Wall 
ee 
BOSTON, Mass.—Mrs. A, Lincotn Bowzes, 
324 Washington Street. 
GHESTER, Pa.—Miss: Ip M.-\Happock, 15 
East 18th Street. 


_ CHIGAGO, Til.—Mrs. A. G. ara 307 South 


Second Avenue, Maywood, 1 


It. 
EAST BAY, Cal.—Mrs. in 2 OF LYEN, 2007 ~* 


Carleton Street, Berkeley. 
setts Wasti—Mrs. D. P. Drow, 3606 


Los. INGELES, Cal.—Mrs,. C. B. Eacer, 

R 2614 Third ‘Avenue. 

MADISON, Wis.—Miss Emiiy Winstow, 2018 
‘Chamberlain’ Avenue. 


ope aareg by Pa.—Mrs. C, D. Kremer, P.O. 


Box 
NEW YORK CITY, N.Y¥.—Miss. Mary Wray, 
1883 Vyse Avenue, New York City. 
OLD TOWN-GRONO—Mrs, C. B, Porter, 
231 Center Street, Old ae Maine. 
PASADENA, Cal.—Mrs, EB. T. Pierce, 186 
men abe Avenue. 
ADELPHIA, Pa.—J. Ki Tompson, 883 
f Sat canter’ 's Avenue, 


PITTSBURGH, Pa—Mrs, M. R. SUMNER, 


1122 King Avenue, Bast End. 


SEATTLE, Wash —birs. H, S. Hopasox, 8111 


Bast Marion Street. 
MADRE, Cal.—Mrs. Naruan We. 


A es 274 W, Montecito Avenue. 
ARGENTINA, 


“BUENOS AIRES.—Mrs. Lrsur Mgap, Casi lta 


de Correo 1883, 
») DENMARK, 


 Govetaiors —SVEND acannon rennet 


havebus, Rungsted; . 


a Full particulars of the pe SE ‘and forms. of Meinbershis can 
- be obtained ratte bites 7 the Secretaries. ‘ef gk 


(B.C.) —Mrs: “T.. SPENCER; 325 
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